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Articte I.— MERRIAM’S “LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SAMUEL BOWLES.’* 


Ir does the world good to have the biography of any man 
who has doue a notable work in a notable spirit or in a notable 
way. The spirit is the most important: the Hares were 
thought worthy of an extended biography chiefly on this ac- 
count. The noblest and most useful biographies contain all 
three. Manifestly the book should be given to the world when 
the man’s work is finished ; when it has passed a little from mem- 
ory, and we, jealously or affectionately, desire to be reminded 
again of what he did and how he did it and what he was; when 
the ideas that he stood for need‘to be asserted again ; when the 
world begins to wish that it could have again the leadership 
that he gave. If the life of such a man appears at such a time 
and is written with a heart to appreciate the subject and a skill 
worthy of the theme, the man seems to come back to earth and 
to enter upon an immortality of work and influence ; he, being 

*The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles. By GrorGE S. MERRIAM. 
2vols. The Century Co., 1885. pp. xi. 419, vii. 519. $8.00. 
VOL, IX. 7 
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dead, yet speaks. Such a life of such a man we seem to have 
in this biography. 

First, as to Mr. Merriam’s work, he seems to have made it 
a labor of love. He has not failed to let us see Mr. Bowles’ 
limitations and faults, but he has not, like Pattison in his 
life of Milton or Hutton in his life of Seott, made us think 
less of his subject thereby. To portray Mr. Bowles apart 
from his times was impossible: Mr. Merriam has met this 
difficulty by carrying on in the biography and in alterna- 
tion with its parts a condensed but complete account of na- 
tional and Massachusetts affairs, beginning with the first waking 
up of Mr. Bowles by Senator Douglas’s action in favor of 
slavery in 1853-4. The book has, therefore, its own value as 
a history of the anti-slavery conflict, of the work of reconstrue- 
tion, of the restoration of our public business to a peace-basis, 
and of the elevation of our standards of official work and 
honor. The book might well be called a history of our own 
times, and, apart from its value as a biography, be put into the 
hands of students of American history as a “ primer” introducing 
them to the last thirty years of our public affairs. It contains 
many valuable pen-portraits in outline, besides the fuller deline- 
ation of Mr. Bowles. So far as it wins recognition as a stand- 
ard work, it will powerfully affect the verdict of posterity upon 
the careers of a multitude of men and the judgment that com- 
ing generations will put upon the course of American history. 

Mr. Merriam has his own political opinions, but they are 
essentially those which the Republican set forth; he gives us 
his own estimate of Mr. Bowles, but it is not obtruded nor 
made to overbear the opinion that the reader gets by closer 
acquaintance with the man himself. 

In the joining of the two parts, history and biography, he 
has shown excellent skill: they seem like the two parts of cer- 
tain columns in old-world cathedrals, curving about and sup- 
porting each other. Mr. Bowles is made to delineate himself 
as far as possible by extracts from the Republican and from 
his books, by abundant and well-selected letters, by original 
and quoted accounts of his words and ways; the man, the 
husband, the father, the neighbor, the citizen, the patriot, the 
friend, the journalist, all are here. The little touches that 
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make an unknown person so well known are by no means for- 
gotten. 

We find but a single expression in the book (“different 
than”) that has not at least some authorities in its support. 
The book itself, by the charm of its style, the purity and clear- 
ness of its English, the vigor of its movement, the reasonable- 
ness of its estimates, and the correctness of its doctrines, has 
many claims to a place among the great biographies of the 
world. 


Mr. Bowles was a more than ordinarily notable man. He 
was remarkable in that he showed his more solid qualities first 
and worked into greatness with time. He was remarkable in 
that all that he came to be and to achieve seemed due more to 
the alertness of his spirit than to anything in his opportunities : 
he was “the chief circumstance in his circumstances,” making 
his own environment far more than it made him. Leaving 
school at sixteen and beginning at once upon his third of a 
century of work upon the Springfield Republican, he got his 
education after that by sincerity, by reverence for the truth, 
by reading, by living intensely, by keeping himself open to all 
the best influences, by seeking contact with stimulating people 
and especially public men and thoughtful women, by being 
present at some of the most dramatic scenes in our national 
history, by travel, by abounding hospitality, by hard thinking 
and work, by living faster than flesh and blood could bear, and 
finally by bravely enduring business-trials and ill-health. Un- 
der all these influences he grew and ripened and sweetened 
every year of his life. 

It is an interesting question what would have been the effect 
of a college education upon such aman. He learned by living 
and doing ; he absorbed culture and developed power because 
he felt and acted: “the first strong wakening of life came 
with the call to manly work” (i. 19). Smaller men of that sort 
are likely to have little faith in colleges. But the boy Bowles 
was disappointed at not being able to go to college, and the 
man always mourned his early disadvantages in that respect ; 
for many years he was a laborious and valued trustee of Am- 
herst. The right kind of a college course might have saved 
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him from that habit of overworking which fastened upon him 
so much of physical pain and shortened his life. Certainly his 
painstaking discipline of himself and what he made of himself 
put to shame a large proportion of those whose early advantages 
were greater than his. 

The foree of Mr. Bowles’ genius was shown nowhere more 
conspicuously than in his English. With him, language was 
wholly a means to an end; he made no sentence for its own 
sake. His thoughts were swift and could tind expression only 
in a style of arrowy swiftness. The motto of the Republican 
might well have been “ pith and point”: all his staff caught this 
directness and pungency from him; what other papers ex- 
pressed in a leader, the Republican packed into a paragraph; 
what they expressed in a paragraph, it turned off in a line. 
Mr. Bowles knew the differences among words and could 
make a word when he pleased: in a letter he defends his 
use of the word ‘“aboundingness” because “ abundance” did 
not exactly fit his thought. His vocabulary seemed all to lie 
within easy reach; he had an extraordinary command of the 
language of affection. A racy bit of slang was not beneath his 
dignity : many a man has discovered the rise of a new bit of 
slang by finding it used with great aptness in the Republican, 
but no one ever found there slang grown stale. Mr. Bowles’ 
English was not in defiance of rules but in the realm above 
rules. His freedom in forcible idiom might well be the des 
pair of the rhetorican: whether or not he conformed to the 
rules of rhetoric and grammar, he hit his thought precisely. 
Often his language rose into great energy, dignity and beauty, 
especially where his thought took wings in some figure of 
speech, and again he descended to the vigor of the homeliest 
contracted forms. 

As samples of his pithy sayings we may quote: “The 
American people is never so great as when dealing with its 
own weaknesses and perils” (ii. 288), and: “The Yo Semite! 
As well interpret God in thirty-nine articles as portray it to 
you by word of mouth or pen” (ii. 12). Of those sharp expres 
sions with which he disciplined his staff we may give this 
remark, which, in passing, he tossed over his shoulder to 
a young man who was whistling at his work: “ You needn't 
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think you’re doing that work very well” (ii. 69). Of his 
powers of description, this from “ Across the Continent,” is by 
no means the best example : 


‘““No town that I know of in all the world has such a panorama of 
perpetual beauty spread before it as Denver has in this best and broadest 
belt of the Rocky Mountains, that rises up from the valley in which it 
is built, and winds away to the right and to the left as far as the eye 
can see—fields and woods and rocks and snow, mounting and melting 
away to the sky in a line often indistinguishable, and sending back the 
rays of the sun in colors and shapes that paint and pencil never repro- 
duced, that poetry never described. These are sights that the eye never 
tires of—these are visions that clear the heart of earthly sorrow and 
lead the soul up to its best and highest sources.” 


But his best writing was in the regular course of his work 
for the Fepublican, when he was striving to lift his country- 
men to the comprehension of their political and social duties. 

A marked manifestation of Mr. Bowles’ native force and 
fineness was in his “ genius for friendship.” Even those most 
severely lashed by him in his paper could not keep the sharp- 
ness of their resentment when they met him face to face. Mr. 
Dawes, in an amusing story, too long for quoting here (ii. 
405-6), tells how Mr. Bowles attacked him fiercely in the 
paper and invited him to dinner on the same day; and how 
they could not quarrel about it and had to continue friends. 
Of his power to say wise and helpful words to those in trouble, 
this is but a single instance (ii. 413-4): 

*T was in a mood of thorough weariness and discouragement into 
which I soon felt he had dived with the keen look of his kind but pierc- 
ing eyes. We spoke of bright topics only, his manner all the while 
emanating the silent sympathy which helps so much because it respects 
somuch. Just at parting he took my hand. ‘It does me good to see 
you—it always does me good,’ he said. Then, very impressively, ‘See 
here, my friend, it is little matter what happens to us outside of our 
own action,—if that is true and firm, all the rest of the bother is bear- 
able, isn’t it? You are fresh, and good, and sweet ; your bow and smile 
across the street is like a bouquet tome. You have the best right to be 
happy, because you diffuse happiness.’ ” 


Hundreds of people ean tell stories about him like that. 
Many a boy, now grown to manhood, recalls what an ordeal it 
was to come under those eyes, so penetrating that they seemed 
to look straight through bone and flesh to the very heart of 
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him, so roguish that he feared some keen jest that never came; 
and he remembers, too, what a relief it was, after that first 
moment of scanning in which his mental and moral measure 
had been taken, to hear that electric voice say, “ Well, John,” 
and to feel the warm pressure of his hand and the no longer 
quizzical but kindly light of his eyes. Mr. Bowles had to take 
one quizzical glance, for he was a constant student of character 
and so full of fun that his word “sarsy” was in some sense 
typical of him, but his kindness flowed over it all and flashed 
out especially from his eyes. The picture at the beginning of 
the book would have suited those grown-up boys better if it 
could have been a front view, showing the power of his glance 
and his smile. 

We have said that he sought the socicty of thoughtful and 
earnest women. He was no “ ladies’ man,” but he had the 
“feminine power of charming” (i. 208), and he was peculiarly 
charming to women for the best of reasons, because he held 
them in such perfect respect. Miss Brackett writes (ii. 446): 
“ Of all the men I have ever known, he was the only one who 
never made a woman feel as if he were condescending in 
thought or word when he talked to her.” Mr. Merriam has 
told us (i. 216) the sort of women that he liked. He was as 
far as possible from liking to be buzzed about and flattered 
by sentimental people, male or female: ‘“ He honored good 
women, he learned of them, and he used to say that the best 
wisdom and inspiration of his life had come through them.” 
Whether other men can or cannot adjust such friendships sue- 
cessfully to their loyalty to wife and home, leaving the domes- 
tic affections supreme, it is certain that he could and did. 

Other manifestations of Mr. Bowles’ character were his mix- 
ture of strength of will with finding his greatest pleasure in 
the happiness of others (i. 173); his moral advance from the 
time when the Republican scouted the notion of a higher law 
(i. 85) to the time when it was one of the best preachers of 
righteousness in public and private life; his rapid judgment 
of character; his increasing susceptibility to the charms and 
inspirations of landscape and mountain; the enormous amount 
of work that he performed; the closeness of his supervision 
of the Republican in its every department; his delight in 
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iournalism for its own sake; his instinct for the gathering of 
news; the rapidity of his perception, thought and work. Says 
his biographer (i. 198): “He had been a slow boy, but he be- 
came one of the swiftest of men.” 

It was a necessary outcome of all this that he had to take 
religion in his own way. Few, even of those that knew him 
best, dreamed that he was thinking such thoughts and making 
such endeavors as are recorded in a single remarkable letter of 
his (i. 337f). Yet it was all like himself. He “seemed foreed 
to leave faith to time ;” he could not “reach out for the gift ;” 
he could “try to make [his] life show the result of Christianity 
and godliness, if [he had] not the thing in its theoretical form.” 
What he felt sure of he could press upon his fellow-men with 
rare power of emphasis and conviction; what he waited to 
know more about and especially what he waited to experience 
more fully, he could hold silence about with an equal force of 
will, in political matters keeping well out of the hasty judg- 
ments that are the besetting peril and sin of the daily press, 
and in religious matiers locking up all in his heart. Yet now 
and then break out such words as these: “Christ will grow 
more to you surely. For, looking at him without any but the 
mere mortal eye, there is no such other character in history ” 
(i. 881); “ Christ escaped this law, this necessity, that belongs 
to all other great men and reformers in history [the necessity 
of mingling greatness of head and heart with meanness and 
hatefulness|, yet how-he projected himself into and over the 
world’s life” (i. 410); “ The God in history, when recognized 
to the extent of faith, gives us all patience and charity, even 
with those who differ widely with us and denounce us and our 
opinions” (i. 336). When, in the earlier part of his last illness, 
his wife spoke to him with regret of a friend who did not 
believe in immortality, he said simply, “That will all come 
right, upon the loss of a near and dear friend” (ii. 438). In 
these last words that spirit which was always reaching forward 
and upward as far as the very best life of this world could go, 
leaped the chasm of death and walked in the world beyond. 
Many a clergyman stands ready to confess that he has again 
and again got high and spiritual thoughts for his sermons from 
that corner of the Republican which Mr. Bowles provided for 
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with constant care. Though we cannot accept his idea of the 
desirability of having a newspaper appear “every day in the 
week,” we may gladly acknowledge that he was right in what 
he meant when he called the Republican a religious paper. It 
was so in its own way, and it taught more religion and better, 
both practical and spiritual, than some of the non-secular 
sheets. 

At eighteen, Mr. Bowles, by promising to take the main 
responsibility, persuaded his father to begin a daily issue of 
the Republican. It was not long before the paper showed his 
power, especially as slavery just then became an important 
factor in American politics. George Ashmun and W. B. Cal- 
houn were outside helpers in writing, but the father and the 
son never failed to control the attitude of the paper in every 
respect. The town of Springtield grew rapidly, but the 
Republican grew faster yet. Competition could not live be- 
side it. A staff of able men was gathered as the prosperity of 
the paper demanded and allowed. The Pepubdlican office be- 
came the best school of journalism in the country ; young men 
from distant parts of the country asked to be taken in on 
almost any terms. In the art of making up a paper, in the 
collection, condensation, expression, and arrangement of news, 
it set higher examples than had been known before. It devel- 
oped a new ideal of the place and work of the newspaper in 
American life. These matters are exhibited and discussed in 
three good chapters: “A Glance at the Republican,” “ The 
Ethics of News-giving,” and “The Higher Journalism.” If 
some clergymen would read the last two of these, they would 
understand better the value of a good newspaper in their com- 
munities for the very ends which they themselves are serving, 
they would have more sense of brotherhood with editors, and 
they would exercise their bishopric more largely by the help 
of printers’ ink. These chapters magnify the office of him 
who has access to the public through the eye-gate, but they 
magnify that office no more than it deserves. 

The Lepublican did all that one newspaper could to make 
partisan newspaper-work disreputable, but we fear that it will 
take many long years yet before really independent journalism 
is found in even half of the great newspapers of the country, 
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—so dear are bigotry and partisanship to the natural man. 
Published in a region where the tendency to make idols of 
party and the party-leaders is quite as strong as anywhere else 
in the country, it delighted in supporting mixed tickets. In 
gibing at party-papers as playing the part of attorneys for the 
defense, and in asserting that they should rather take the part 
of judges, it drew upon itself, sometimes with truth, the retort 
that it was a good deal more like a prosecuting attorney. It 
made itself at once hated and read: it won the name of a 
“ journalistic scourge” and a “ judgment-day.” It was accused 
of censoriousness and offended multitudes of well-meaning 
people whose only notion of politics was that it dealt with the 
claims of this man, the reward of that man, for party-service, 
and the expediency of letting the other man have what he 
wanted. Amid all this the Republican did a great work in 
holding high and insisting upon the question of the public 
need as infinitely superior to the claims or wishes of any man 
or any company of men or any party. Upon corruption and 
favoritism it dropped the acid of its criticism and the fire of 
its denunciation in a way that burnt if it did not heal. It was 
often mistaken, sometimes enormously or ludicrously so, as in 
its reasons for favoring the nomination of Grant (ii. 39), but it 
always, as it had a right to do, forgot the things that were be- 
hind, pretending to no infallibility, but insisting on the right 
to say what seemed at the time to be true. It had the courage 
of its convictions, as in its support of Mr. Greeley. To say 
these things of the Republican is to say them of Mr. Bowles. 
He used sometimes to say: “ You must remember that the 
Republican is one thing and Sam Bowles another,” but no one 
believed him; he knew himself that it was a manifest eva- 
sion. The paper was instinct with his personality in every 
line. 

That this man stirred up so much hostility may be attributed 
to two chief causes. The first is stated thus by Emerson: 
“He who by force of will or of thought is great and over- 
looks thousands, has the charges of that eminence. With every 
influx comes new danger. Has he light ? he must bear witness 
to the light, and always outrun that sympathy which gives him 
such satisfaction, by his fidelity to new revelations of the in- 
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cessant soul.” Again and again he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the public, after rejecting his doctrine, come up to it in 
the course of time. The other chief cause of the hostility of 
which he was so often and so long the center was also in the 
man himself; he tended to feel most acutely that something 
was wrong when the general public quite approved his course. 
He was eager to break new and higher ground: he took it for 
granted that such advances would and must awake those bit- 
terest kinds of hostility, the resentments of a disturbed con- 
servatism and of a defeated greed. Woe was to him when all 
men spoke well of him. Almost in self-reproach, he studied 
the whole field of public and social life to find the need of 
change. And certainly he found plenty of room for improve- 
ment, and more and more to the end. 

By nature or by force of this expectation he came to have a 
certain love of strife. Inverting that order by which men of 
ignoble natures, who are afraid, physically or morally, to dis- 
agree with their neighbors or customers or party-associates, 
make life wretched for their family and kindred and depend- 
ents and inalienable friends, he kept his household and his 
friendships with a wonderful sweetness and tenderness but asa 
journalist was ready to battle with the stoutest. Those con- 
tests called out the best of his power. He liked to have long 
bouts with the foe. To the great evil of political corruption 
he gave his chief attention in his last and best ten years. 

After Mr. Bowles’ death in January, 1878, the testimonies 
to his qualities as a journalist were second only to those which 
marked his value as a man. Said Mr. Horace White: “ Mr. 
Bowles was the pioneer and leader of independent journalism 
in the United States. . . The truth, as he understood it, welled 
up within him, and must be uttered at all pains and costs.” 
Said Mr. Bird: “I learned from him—I hope I have learned 
—absolute independence of partisanship in polities.” In his 
mind an unworthy nomination must be denounced at once and 
the man defeated, no matter what it costs to the party, until 
the men into whose hands the nominations tend to fall shall 
give over daring to strive for the putting up of any but the 
best. This was his independence, and he carried it out, though 
it cost subscribers, and alienated friends and neighbors and 
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kinsmen. He could no other. That such independence is so 
much more common now than once it was, and that it has 
become so important a factor in polities to-day, is due to him 
more perhaps than to any other one man. 

To return to his personal character: said Mr. C. D. Warner, 
“In his presence more than in the presence of almost any 
other man I have known, all pretense fell away.” Said his 
pastor in a memorial discourse : 

“If New England is to be saved from the all-devouring enemies of 
modern civilization,—a fanatical despotism and a Godless communism, 
—and kept abreast of the age, in the line of her great renown, it will be 
largely by the aid of such patient, intense, and catholic thinkers as 
Samuel Bowles.” 


It is small praise to say of any man, “ We shall not look 
upon his like again.” Such men as Mr. Bowles tend to per- 
petuate their kind. They have spiritual offspring. It is their 
greatness and their glory to be spiritual fathers to a mighty 
race, perhaps even greater and better than themselves. The 
manhood of the country will be better, the editorship of the 
country will be far better, because Samuel Bowles has lived. 
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ArticLte IL—THE PLACE OF ENGLISH IN THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 


Ir is now customary among the most advanced students 
of modern education to divide the area of collegiate studies 
into the three great departments of Science, Philosophy, Lan. 
guage and Literature. Although within the sphere of a liberal 
training there are some studies not strictly included in this 
division, it is for all practical purposes a convenient and com- 
prehensive one. It is with the last of these three departments 
that the present paper will deal. We mean by English,—the 
English Language and Literature as including also, the subject 
of English Style and Criticism. The place of English as thus 
defined among other collegiate branches is one of the many 
open questions before the educators and the educated public of 
to-day. It is a question so prominent and so urgently pressing 
for discussion and adjustment, that it must in some way be met. 
In the recent Modern Language Convention held at Columbia 
College, N. Y., it elicited special interest and clearly indicated 
the drift of modern opinion regarding it. It is the object of 
the present discussion to say a word on its behalf, if so be the 
department of English in our American Colleges may be 
more truly appreciated and a more generous provision be 
made for its needs. 

I. 

THE PRESENT PLACE OF ENGLISH IN OUR COLLEGIATE SYSTEM. 

It is patent to every careful observer of our educational 
methods that this place is one of decided inferiority. A cursory 
examination of the catalogues of our leading institutions will 
clearly reveal such an inferiority. In the oldest and what may 
be supposed to be the best regulated college of the country, we 
are told “that less than one half as much instruction is offered 
in English as in the ancient tongues.” A more extreme state- 
ment might be made as to most of our important colleges. 
There are a few institutions indeed that constitute a pleasing 
exception. Such is Lafayette, “the first American College,” as 
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Prof. Owen states “that fully recognized the claims of Eng- 
lish studies.” This was as early as 1857. Such is Cornell Uni- 
versity. Such, also, is The University of California, where the 
English schedule is especially full. Such, strange to say, are 
some of the smaller and weaker colleges of the South and 
West. In the great body of our colleges, however, the place 
of English is quite subordinate to that of all other related 
departments. This is true as to the time allotted it, and the 
results expected from it so that the average graduate knows 
everything else among liberal studies better than he knows his 
own language and literature, and can do almost anything else 
better than express his ideas in clear, vigorous and elegant 
English. Todhunter, in his “Conflict of Studies,” makes no 
reference to English whatever, as if, indeed it had no place at all 
in an educational scheme. Mr. Staunton, in his “ Great Schools 
of England,” laments this neglect as he says, “Of all the chief 
modern languages, English is, perhaps, the worst spoken and 
written by educated men.” Mr. Thwing in his “ American Col- 
leges” writes, “ Most colleges offer very meagre opportunities 
for the study of the origin and growth of either our language 
or our literature.” In a carefully prepared table showing the 
number of hours assigned to the different departments in twenty 
of our best colleges, he clearly proves this strong assertion.— 
(Amer. Colleges, p. 23.) 

It is in point to allude to one or two causes of this neglect 
as seen in Defective Teaching and Want of Appreciation. 

No department of college work has so suffered as the Eng- 
lish at the hands of novices. In no department is there greater 
need of what might he called, Collegiate Service reform. Men 
are often appointed to English chairs apparently for no other 
reason than that they are able to speak the language grammat- 
ically and have a general society knowledge of the literature. 
Men who are still experimenting as to what their life-work is to 
be are willing, in the mean time, to do English work as a means 
to a higher end and on such terms are accepted by Boards of 
Trustees. Shamefully prevalent as this is in the lower schools, 
it is not without frequent illustration in our higher institu- 
tions. Hence, the department is committed to those who have 
had no experience in conducting it; who do not and cannot 
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appreciate its scope; who know nothing of its best methods 
and whose presence in it is mainly for personal ends. The 
anathemas of Alfred, of Chaucer and of Addison should rest 
upon them. The common sentiment, that any one can teach 
his vernacular, has been a curse to the English Department and 
largely accounts for what we see in the line of neglect and ae- 
cepted inferiority. We agree with President Eliot “ that there 
is no subject in which competent guidance and systematic 
instruction are of greater value.” In this day of specialties, 
English is no exception. Its sphere is unique and it calls for 
special preparation. 

It may be noted, further, that the inferior place assigned 
to English is partly due to that strange depreciation of 
the department which obtains so generally among parents, 
preparatory teachers, Boards of Trustees, Faculties of Arts, 
and with the general public. Some of this is compara- 
tively thoughtless and innocent. Much of it however, is 
blameworthy and is none the less so because it is based on edu- 
eational traditions It is the habit to underrate the vernacular. 
It is not one of the “substantial and necessary” departments, 
as we are told. Its philology, it is said, takes us back to the 
barbarous days of the Anglo-Saxons ; its literature ranks among 
the self-acquired accomplishments of the student rather than 
among the difficult and “regular” studies, while its actual ex- 
pression in composition and literary criticism must be left to 
natural methods. It occurs to us that there is nothing more 
trying to a sensitive English scholar than the attitude which 
many college professors in other departments are pleased to 
assume, relative to the English. This attitude is at times, one 
of indifference. At times, it is patronizing and cynical. The 
reference here is not to scientific men whose interests as in- 
structors are in widely different lines but to those who are 
identified with the departments of philosophy and the ancient 
languages and who are thereby presumed to have a just appre- 
ciation of all that pertains to the humanities. The English 
Department in our colleges has had to fight its way not only 
against illiteracy and ignorant prejudice but, also, against the 
persistent opposition of those from whom better things were 
expected. Whatever the causes, however, of the fact may be, 
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the fact itself remains, that the historical place of English in 
our higher institutions has been a mere apology for a place, 
and it now claims a more generous acknowledgment. It 
insists, moreover, that its claims are reasonable and should at 
once be heeded. 

Il. 


THE RIGHTFUL PLACE OF ENGLISH IN THE CURRICULUM. 


This, we hold, should be a prominent one, not meaning by 
this a place of precedence or supremacy, but an equitable posi- 
tion among other important linguistic and literary studies. 
President Eliot, in his suggestive article on “ Liberal Educa- 
tion” (Century, June, ’84), makes, perhaps, some extreme 
assertions. The drift of the paper, however, is in the right 
direction, and approaching changes in educational methods will 
prove the wisdom of most of his propositions. Among the 
statements not extreme is this: “The first subject which is 
entitled to recognition as of equal academic value with any sub- 
ject now most honored is, The English Language and Litera- 
ture.” These words may be accepted as the text of our discus- 
sion in this paper. It states just the truth, and in the most 
concise form. It is not so traditional as to say with the ultra 
conservative classicist that no change in the adjustment of the 
ancient and the modern is to be for a moment tolerated, nor is 
it so erratic as to insist that the old landmarks must be erased 
and the newer studies take precedence of all else. President 
Eliot is not arguing against the older so much as he is arguing 
in favor of the more recent regime. He is contending for the 
interests of modern history, of social, political, and natural sci- 
ence and of English. The claim is that English should have 
“equal academic value” in the schedule with any other depart- 
ment of value. Instead of retaining that grossly unjust dis- 
proportion of time which Mr. Thwing’s tabulated statement re- 
veals, being, in some cases, ten hours to one in favor of the 
foreign tongues, the proposal would secure something like a 
fair adjustment. It is not our purpose to discuss at this junc- 
ture the open question of classical teaching now before the 
American colleges. It touches the English question, however, 
just at this point and needs a passing notice. The question is 
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not, Must the Classics go? nor is it the more specific question, 
Must the Greek go? It is only the bigot and charlatan who 
would entertain, for a moment, either of these questions as 
related to college courses. The question is, Will the classics as 
taught in our colleges make any concessions of their large 
amount of time to the modern languages appealing for such 
time? More specifically, Will they make such concession to the 
English? We are within the department of language and lit- 
erature. In that department, the place of English has been 
almost a cipher. The ancient languages have had the field. 
English now applies for more space in the department— 
for its rightful place. Inasmuch as the modern European 
tongues are themselves in need of similar allowances, these 
concessions must be made on the classical side. From the out- 
side departments of science and philosophy it is evident that 
nothing can be justly asked. It may be said, therefore, that the 
acknowledgment of this claim depends on the attitude of the 
classical brotherhood and on the strength of the English move- 
ment behind the claim. If such concessions are made volun- 
tarily by classicists, the question will be solved beneficently to 
all concerned. If such concessions are stoutly denied, then the 
desired result will be secured more slowly and irregularly, but 
will still be secured, by the simple pressure of the modern upon 
the ancient. This has already been partially illustrated. The 
elective classical courses in our colleges are, in the main, a re- 
luctant concession to educational pressure from without and 
‘these courses are increasing rather than lessening, beginning 
in Harvard even in the first year, and in some other institu- 
tions, not later than the second. The demand of the English 
in common with that of some other studies is,—Give us a fair 
place in the general adjustment. Let us work together as lan- 
guages on a common ground and for a common end, but no 
longer on this enormous disproportion. Such a claim is made, 
partly, because of what the English is in itself as a language 
and literature and, partly, because we are living in an era when 
the vernacular must be understood as never before,—when 
all that is English must have “ample room and verge enough” 
to give it its proper expression in the national history. 

Within the general sphere of college studies, science made 
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such a claim, and being denied, has established its separate 
schools of a professional order. Within the general depart- 
ment of philosophical study, similar claims are made by teach- 
ers of historical, political, and social science, and as these claims 
are unheeded, movements are even now in progress looking to 
the founding of separate schools, as in Columbia and the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Similar claims are made and similar schemes are agitated as 
to the French and German. It is not impossible that a per- 
sistent denial of the reasonable demands of English may lead 
to the organization of special schools where it can be taught 
with sufficient fulness. Whatever might be true of other de- 
partments, such an order of things would not be well as to 
English, in that the various branches of the one department of 
language and literature are so coérdinated as to make their 
combined study logically necessary. In that ‘“ Renovated 
Curriculum” to which Professor Bain refers, a desirable adjust- 
ment can be reached on more rational methods. In some way 
or another the claims of the vernacular, so long and so urgently 
pressed, must be heeded and adjusted. Such an adjustment, 
we believe, will be practically effected within the experience of 
men now living. 

III. 


CONSEQUENT CHANGES AND BENEFITS. 


It is evident, at once, that from such a reconstruction of the 
English curriculum important results would ensue. 

(a) There would be, as first in order, a more serious attention 
to Elementary English in our preparatory schools. Up to 
the present time there may be said to have been no well- 
established English course in the large majority of such 
schools. The colleges have not required it and the schools 
have had no occasion of furnishing it. It is so at the 
present hour. Even where such a course has a place, it 
is nominal and superficial. Students and masters alike 
understand that it is aside from the “regular work” and 
may be compressed into a few exercises just preceding 
examination at college. We speak here from an actual knowl- 
edge of the repeated testimony of entering students. Such 
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applicants are annually appearing from our “ best schools” 
who in the press of classical and mathematical work have 
scarcely opened the pages of an English grammar; who know 
next to nothing of American history, and who after all their 
preparatory language-study are unable to construet a correet 
and forcible English paragraph. They know but little, if any- 
thing, of the laws of English sentence structure and the practi- 
eal content and use of the English vocabulary. In a word, 
their “preparation” is exclusive of English. President Eliot 
is right when he says: “So little attention is paid to English 
in preparatory schools that half of the time, labor and money 
which the University (Harvard) spends upon English must be 
devoted to the mere elements of the subject.” In other words, 
the college must do what long before should have been done. 
The fact is that the commercial colleges and scientific institutes 
of Technology and the common schools of the country give the 
only approximately good elementary drill in English that is 
now given. Hence, the anomaly appears that of two classes of 
students applying for admission, those who come from the 
classical schools only are by no means as well prepared in Eng- 
lish as are those who early in life passed through the publie 
school. In a fair competition as to English, the latter have the 
decided advantage. It is precisely of this condition of things 
that President Porter is speaking in his “American Colleges” as 
he says: “ The neglect of such culture (elementary English) in 
too many of the so-called classical schools of this country is 
inexcusable, and so long as this neglect continues, the colleges 
must suffer under reproaches which should not properly rest 
upon them.” So radical have been the deficiencies that until 
quite recently no requirements in English have been demanded 
by most of our colleges. In many of our institutions even now 
these requirements are rather nominal than real. It is espe- 
cially lamentable, we think, that this condition of things in our 
fitting schools should be most pronounced in those whose repu- 
tation in other departments is especially high and, in a sense, 


national. We refer to a number of the best classical schools of 


New England and the adjacent West, in which it would seem 
to be true that special pains are taken to shut out or suppress 


the study of English. 
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In a preparatory school recently established at Lawrenceville, 
N. J., we are glad to note what appears to be a fairly adjusted 
English schedule. We commend it to the attention of educa- 
tors as a mark of advance in the right direction. If asked 
what specific modification of preparatory English the rightful 
place of English in college would secure, we answer, the re- 
manding of the first year of collegiate English to the lower 
schools. This would effect the double result of arranging Eng- 
lish justly both in school and at college and place the entering 
student at once upon a basis from which the best results would 
be reached. In addition to a more thorough knowledge of 
what is at present required, the student should appear tolerably 
well acquainted with the history of the English language in its 
outline facts and periods; with a fair knowledge of English 
etymology and structure; with a substantial familiarity with 
the composite elements of the English vocabulary and con- 
versant with, at least, the primary facts of historical English 
literature from the time of Bacon. All this is elementary, 
but essential. It would at once awaken new impulses in the 
student’s mind, would open out a wide and an attractive 
field of study and would start him on his college work with 
an impartial judgment as to the claims of this or that depart- 
ment of activity. Mr. Hales, in his essays on “ Liberal Educa- 
tion,” contends for this in reference to the schools of England. 
President Porter pleads for it in reference to the schools of 
America. Nothing will secure it but the proper position of 
English in the colleges. Could a few of our first colleges 
have the wisdom and the heroism to state these high terms 
of entrance and hold to them, the problem would be solved. 
In the present unseemly rivalry as to numbers among our lead- 
ing institutions, it is Utopian, we fear, to expect this. Here, 
again, public opinion may compel educators to do what they 
refuse voluntarily to do. Perchance, the lower schools them- 
selves, under the influence of such popular pressure, may 
compel the colleges to elevate their standards. 

(6) Closely connected with this result attendant upon a right 
ful adjustment of collegiate English there would ensue a 
healthful change in the methods and benefits of the teach- 
ing itself. Instruction purely primary and limited having 
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had its proper place in the elementary course, would now give 
way to a more advanced order of work. The purely histori- 
cal method of dates and names, incidents and events, would 
now be secondary to the philosophic and critical methods. By 
safely gradationed stages the study of the English language 
would rise from a somewhat formal examination of phraseology 
and structure to a real philological study of the tongue in its 
content and its great linguistic changes, its inner spirit, and its 
possibilities. The study of mere grammatical laws as formu- 
lated by Brown would yield to the higher methods of such 
masters as Earle and Morris. Words would become, in Bacon- 
ian phrase, “the footsteps and prints of reason.” Principles 
and processes would take the place of mere detail and the inter- 
est resulting be commensurate with the increased profit. So as 
to the study of literature and style. This, at once, would become 
critical and comprehensive in distinction from being merely 
chronological. 

The main facts being already in the possession of the stu- 
dent, an advance could at once be made to something like the 
process of generalization. The inductive principle in literary 
study is as valuable as it is in other realms and can be fully 
applied only in the event of assigning a larger place to Eng- 
lish work. The current errors, that English literature is a sub- 
ject for the desultory reader in his leisure hours rather than an 
intellectual study for serious workers ; that it ranks as an ac- 
complishment only, and that the terms literary and philosophic, 
are mutually exclusive, are errors that have been strengthened 
by the superficial methods on which the subject has been taught 
in most of our institutions. The enlargement of the collegi- 
ate course in English will correct all this. It will substitute 
the disciplinary for the esthetic method and give true literary 
inspiration rank above mere verbal finish. The soul of the 
authorship will determine its excellence. The study will be- 
come psychological. It is this order of study and teaching 
that President Eliot has in mind when he insists that the 
purely disciplinary value of English literary study has been 
greatly underrated. If it begin and end with fact only, it is 
easy to see that apart from the training of the memory, there 
is no exercise of the intellectua! powers in it. If, however, by 
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reason of preceding drill in the schools, collegiate teaching 
may at once assume high ground, the study will take its place 
thereby with all other studies of a philosophic order and the 
result will be mental breadth and vigor. As President Porter 
remarks, “ The critical study of Erglish Literature cannot be 
overestimated. It is thus that the spirit of independent activ- 
ity can be most effectively directed.” 

As a natural result of this better method our college classes 
would receive what could justly be called a thorough English 
education. Asa matter of fact, they are, at present, greatly 
deficient in this regard. Nor are we speaking here of an igno- 
rance of that general English knowledge which is obtained by 
all students from the various branches of their collegiate work, 
but of those specific subjects formally falling under the Eng- 
lish Department. Such deficiency on the part of the average 
graduate is greater than in any other important branch. Upon 
leaving college, he knows less of his vernacular than of any 
other language that has come before him and knows that little 
with less thoroughness. He has never been called to master 
the speech and letters of England as he has mastered those of 
other lands. Assuming an innate knowledge of these subjects 
not really possessed, he is led to depreciate and neglect them. 
For such a state of things the present narrowness of the Eng- 
lish course is responsible, and the remedy lies in enlargement 
and thoroughness. The pupil would then have time under the 
guidance of judicious instruction to make himself substantially 
conversant with First English Philology in Ceedmon, Béowulf 
and Alfred; to study its characteristics and structure ; to mark 
its transition through the Middle English of Layamon and Lang- 
lande to Chaucer and Spenser; to mark the great historical 
periods of Modern English from the Elizabethan to the Victo- 
rian; to study it in its relation to other Teutonic tongues—in 
fine, to take up for the first or more minutely a thousand ques- 
tions on which the college student should be informed and 
in virtual ignorance of which he is, at present, compelled to 
graduate. 

So, in the province of English Criticism and Literature, as 
the field here is still wider, the deficiencies of the average 
graduate and the benefits of an enlargement of the course are 
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all the more marked. In such leading institutions as Yale and 
Princeton, it would seem to be in the line of travesty to as- 
sign to the professor of English Literature not more than two 
hours a week for one-half of the course and expect him to 
ground his classes therein. An application of Dr. Taylor's 
classical method or of Professor March’s Philological method 
to the study of Shakespeare alone would scarcely conduct the 
student beyond the first half-dozen plays in the two years, 
Any proper study of the grand department of English Prose 
Authors would more than fill up such an allotment of time. 
What a host of topics—historical, linguistic, legendary, poetic 
and rhetorical—gathers about one such poem asthe Faerie 
Queen or Comus! What deep and broad reaching questions of 
theology, metaphysics, social economy and literature center in 
The Essay on Man! Who could study the Duneiad and 
not make himself familiar with a vast amount of English 
biography and history? The study of the great forms of poetry, 
of the principles of poetic art, of the leading canons of style 
as illustrated in English classics, of the life and times of an 
author as related to his literary productions, of the influence of 
other literatures upon the English—-the study of such germinal 
topics as these now necessarily passed with discursive com- 
ment, would by the readjustment of the course receive some- 
thing like the attention they deserve and “furnish forth” the 
student with the knowledge he so much needs. Every gradu- 
ate of an American college should be thoroughly conversant 
at his graduation with just such a body of English teaching as 
we have outlined. He owes it to himself as an English-speak- 
ing man to be thus “ thoroughly furnished” and so prepared to 
do his work in the world among his English fellows. 

(c) It is pertinent here to remark that it is only by such a 
widening of the course in English that the important problem 
as to efficient English teachers can be solved. In no surer way 
would the training of a body of high class English instructors 
be secured. It is often said by way of adverse criticism that 
despite the urgent need of competent teachers of English, the 
English department in our colleges fails to provide them. The 
charge is a just one and the explanation lies in the direct line 
of our discussions. The course is too restricted to do anything 
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more than give the barest outline and introduction of the sub- 
ject. Certainly, nothing can be done in the way of making 
teachers or awakening in students such a desire. The only 
remedy is, in that expansion of the course by which the stu- 
dent would be truly educated in English. Dr. Porter, in his 
article on Preparatory Schools, makes timely allusion to this 
duty of the college. It is one of the first obligations of every 
important department of college study to furnish competent 
teachers in that department. One of the best tests of the effi- 
ciency of a department is found at this point. No pastor 
should more certainly look for converts under his preaching 
and pastoral care than should the college professor look among 
his classes for those desirous of becoming teachers and able 
todo so. The departments of classics, mathematics, and phi- 
losophy have partially succeeded in this from the fact that 
what has been denied the English has been accorded them. If 
the trustees of our colleges desire a succession of superior 
English professors, then must the English course be made by 
them “of equal academic rank” with any other department. 
The curse of Jehovah is still on the theory of bricks without 
straw. Students properly educated in English would call at 
once for graduate courses in such studies, by the agency of 
which a continuous body of high class English scholars would 
be ready on demand The reactionary influence of this upon 
the colleges and the lower schools would be stimulating in the 
extreme. 

(7) We allude to a single further benetit of the rightful 
adjustment of English. 

The marked increase of English Literary Culture in our 
colleges and in the country. As to the special absence of 
this, at present, nothing need be said. The need is 
obvious to every observer. It would scarcely be aside 
from the truth to say that with the exception of one or 
two of our American institutions, our colleges are, in no 
true sense, literary centers) We are using the term lite- 
rary in its specifie sense as related to the study of English, 
quite distinct from that other literary influence connected with 
classical studies or from that general literary culture which 
results from the pursuit of the liberal.arts. General literary 
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culture and special classical culture are often found where a 
definite English literary culture is lacking and this we are 
bound to maintain, is for English speaking students the highest 
form of culture. In speaking of our colleges as the literary 
institutions of the country, special emphasis is to be given 
to that form of literary culture which is distinctively English, 
No amount of general culture and no amount of any specific 
culture from other sources than English study will give it. It 
must have the home flavor. In the sphere of English literary 
criticism what lamentable failures are daily seen on the part of 
those critics who bring no special English culture to their 
work but come to it only as general students, or as those con- 
versant with the foreign tongues—ancient and modern! We 
insist that every American College should be instinct with 
English literary thought and life, so that faculty and students 
alike should feel it; so that those who come from the outside 
world to these institutions should feel it, and so that the effect 
of it upon the national life would be potent and elevating. 
We are speaking now to a point second to no other in the de- 
partment of English as it stands related to academic and public 
life. We can best express our meaning here by raising the 
question so often raised, What are our colleges doing specifically 
for English Literature in America—for American Prose and 
Poetry? We are told on every hand that our literature is on 
the decline; that the heroic age of American Letters has no 
counterpart in modern times, and that in the main our litera- 
ture is confined to fiction, periodicals and lighter verse, rather 
than to the great departments of creative prose and song. 
These questions are worth heeding. It is said by those acknowl- 
edging the charges, that the mission of America is not literary 
but industrial ; that we are to expect an inferior order of lite- 
rary art and a sluggish popular interest therein. It is stated, 
also, by way of palliation, that the country is too young as yet 
for any decided development along these higher lines of na- 
tional endeavor. These replies are partial and evasive. The 
difficulty lies deeper. Most of it is found in the want of a 
more distinctive literary English culture in our colleges. Stu- 
dents are not kept long enough in contact with the inner life 
of English Letters to take on something of that spirit which 
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is resident therein. They fail to receive that literary bent and 
impulse which is the result of abiding “communion with the 
visible forms” of English authorship. They are not sufficiently 
indoctrinated therein. 

Hence, the large majority of our graduating classes go forth 
quite indifferent to the claims upon them of doing subsequent 
literary work, quite ignorant of the meaning and methods of 
such work, and quite uninterested, also, in the success or fail- 
ure of the chosen few who may devote themselves to such 
activities. It is certainly not too much to say that in every 
graduating class of one hundred members there should be a 
goodly number of special English literary students—men who 
would be willing to survey, at least, the literary outlook in 
America and insist upon the assignment of good reasons why 
they should not make the attempt to do something in the field 
of national letters. What Milton terms “a complete and gen- 
erous education” surely includes more fully that culture of the 
English mind and taste and heart, through the agency of which 
those possessing it will know all that is true and beautiful and 
good of an English character and be enabled to furnish such 
literary product for the appreciation of others. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the case of some of our earlier American 
authors, the high literary work of their maturity was somewhat 
anticipated in their collegiate days. It was thus with Motley, 
Prescott, Emerson, Everett, and Ticknar at Harvard. It was 
eminently so with Hawthorne and Longfellow at Bowdoin, as 
with Willis at Yale and with Bryant in his partial course at 
Williams. These and other writers that might be mentioned 
may be said to have begun their literary career at college. In 
addition to all that they owed to natural gifts, they owed some- 
thing to that distinctive culture which was more prominent 
then in academic circles than it is now. 

It were highly desirable that more of our graduates might 
go forth with asimilar preparation and purpose. If it is 
answered here, that the profession of literature is not lucrative, 
we have but to turn to the lives of some of these very authors, 
as Hawthorne and Bryant, or to such non-collegiate men as 
Irving, Halleck, Cooper, and Bayard Taylor, to note through 
what personal struggles they went to realize their aims. It is 
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surprising to mark how many of them reached literature 
through law, journalism and even business, or combined one of 
these pursuits with authorship itself. American literature is 
looking, as never before, to our colleges for her literary men, 
—her writers and critics, and this result, we repeat, will mainly 
depend upon a more serious attention in colleges to English 
work. 

The place of English, therefore, in the college curriculum 
should be that of prominence. As the department of language 
and literature should rank with that of science or of philosophy, 
so, within the language department itself, the invidious distine- 
tions that have so long had sway against the vernacular should 
yield by gradual concessions to a more equitable regime. Ina 
division of hours among the Latin, Greek, French, German, and 
English, let the honest one-fifth of the time be set apart to 
each. President McCosh, in a recent report to the trustees of 
Princeton College, writes: “As much as we appreciate other 
languages, we should set the Acghest value on our own.” 
President White, of Cornell, remarks: “It is impossible to 
find a reason why a man should be made A.B. for good studies 
in Cicero and Sophocles which does not equally prove that he 
ought to have the same distinction for good studies in Cor- 
neille, Schiller, Dante and Shakespeare.” Recent statistics 
tell us “that notwithstanding the largely increased num- 
ber of colleges in our country, the students in proportion 
to the population have been steadily decreasing for the last 
thirty years.” The reference here is to colleges giving 
the degree of A.B. Among the assignable causes for such 
an anomaly it might not be amiss to ask whether an ultra 
conservative protest against the enlargement of the mod- 
ern studies, and most especially of the vernacular, is not 
a possible one. Such an enlargement is at present before 
the American colleges with justifiable claims. It is noticeable 
that its attitude is becoming ever bolder and its educational and 
popular backing ever more formidable. Jareful observers 
will not fail to note cheering signs of promise. Not only is it 
true, as Mr. Thwing asserts, “that the facilities for learning 
modern languages have vastly improved,” but special facilities 
are at hand in the sphere of English. At no former period 
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have such means been available. English philology has 
already taken its place in scholarly esteem side by side with 
that of any other tongue, while in English literature and criti- 
cism better and better results are realized. The question is 
practically before the colleges—whether this literary develop- 
ment is to be made safe and reputable by being under collegiate 
guidance. It lies, we believe, within the province and the high 
privilege of our liberal institutions to hold such a control over 
national culture and furnish the main material for its propaga- 
tion. Literary culture should be more and more a scholarly 
culture. In the timely proposal that a larger place should be 
given to the modern studies, we press the claims of the native 
speech “ to equal academic rank ” with any other study of value. 
This should be done for its own sake as a language and litera- 
ture, for the sake of our historic and providential relations to it 
as our vernacular, and by reason of the present era as emi- 
nently modern and English. On the ground, also, of those 
various benefits which such an expansion of English in the col- 
lege curriculum will secure to the lower schools, to the colleges 
themselves, to the general American public and to American 
Letters—we commend its temperate claims to the intelligent 
judgment and practical support of all those among us who 


have to do with educational reform. 
T. W. Hunt. 
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Articte IIL—CHRISTIAN ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY. 


Ovr philanthropies are largely the product of our theories. 
Our judgments affect our principles and our affections. A 
theory of man lies at the foundation of our practical, benevo- 
lent activities. No man can love much the one whom he 
values little. No man will greatly serve the one whom he 
reckons insignificant. No man will sacrifice for the one whom 
at heart he despises. Estimate manhood in terms of matter or 
of race, or of industry, or of commerce, or of politics, or of 
intellect, or of morality, and it will inevitably affect all practi- 
cal relations with it. So also if it be estimated in terms of relig- 
ion. The Christian conception of man is a product of the uni- 
versal race-relation of Jesus Christ and Christian philanthropy 
is conditioned by such conception. It is not possible to know 
any man in a complete personal isolation. In common life men 
secure confidence by credentials from others better known. 
We know men by their relations. It is thus in our Christian 
conception of men. Independently of Jesus Christ we can not 
know our fellow men, nor value them aright. If we look at 
men in common life, see them in their ignorance and frailty and 
sin, we shal! not form a very high opinion of them. We see 
the dark side of human nature, we find a fallen and degenerate 
race, the spoil of evil. It seems easy to deteriorate. Progress 
is slow and laborious. The race has become disheartened with 
itself. ‘ Who will show us any good ” sighs dispondingly even 
the hopeful Hebrew prophet, and what wonder that to good 
Pausanias it seemed that “the wide-spread wickedness of the 
world had brought it to pass that times were no longer as of 
old when men sat as guests at the tables of the gods or were 
raised, like Hercules, to become gods themselves?’ The race 
has lost the ideal of perfection, for the evil that perverts man- 
hood perverts also the very ideal of its perfection. Materialism 
and rationalism have never grappled hopefully, and never will, 
with the problem of the future of our race. It is the heart of 
man, open to the secret whisperings of the divine spirit, with 
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which it comes to know itself as in some sort akin, and by 
which it comes to recognize itself as native to an ideal realm, 
that has looked longingly and sometimes hopefully for some 
Saviour of the race. And he has come to raise our fallen 
hopes and to rescue our fallen nature. Apart from him men 
have not profoundly believed in the higher possibilities of man- 
hood however much the better few may have longed for it. 
The redemption of humanity is a strictly Christian doctrine and 
the philanthropy that concerns itself with its ultimate perfec- 
tion is also strictly Christian. Identification with Jesus Christ 
therefore is the center-point of all Christian anthropology, it is 
the grand theme of all most characteristically Christian teach- 
ing, it is the ground of the most cbaracteristically Christian 
conception of man and the motive of the most characteristically 
Christian devotion to his welfare. Our Christian anthropology 
then is grounded first of all in likeness of nature with Jesus 
Christ. We judge of men by some ideal of manhood. We 
estimate them by their possibilities with respect to that ideal. 
We value them according to their practical realization of it. 
But this ideal manhood has never been found here on earth. 
We do not find it in the individual man. We do not find it in 
his family nor in his race. We find it only in the heavenly 
man Jesus Christ. Therefore it is necessary to know men in 
their connection with Him, who bearing their nature alone 
reveals it in its ideal completeness. We know the value of 
what we call ‘stock’ in our estimate of anything. It is neces- 
sary to know a thing in its kind in order to know it 7 dtself. 
We are always looking for the organic connection. Questions 
of family, race, and sex always thrust themselves into our esti- 
mate. Freebel says that “we do not know the individual till 
we know the species.” It is true. We do not know the com- 
monest flower or pet animal till we know something about 
flowers and animals in general and especially about those of its 
own class or species. We do not know our children till we 
know something about ourselves and human nature in general 
and child nature in particular. Without such knowledge the 
child’s education is quite sure to be perverted. The family 
fact is a tremendous fact. Blood will tell. It is a hard thing 
to say of any man that he is low blooded, and its truth is the 
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worst feature of its severity. Human progress or deterioration 
is largely a question of blood. What in stock the family is 
will determine what the race is. Christianity must and does 
recognize this fact. It proposes to better the race-stock. It 
begins with the family stock. If Christianity gets into family 
life it purifies it. A Christianized family can never be low 
blooded. The race-fact is also a mighty fact. Some races pro- 
duce better individual specimens than others. There are good 
races and poor races. Civilization is partly a question of race, 
We judge of men somewhat from their race connection. We 
know at the outset something about the individual man when 
we know his race. The sex-fact is also a mighty fact. Indi- 
viduals have been and still are estimated according to sex. On 
the whole the world has thought it a better thing to be a man 
than to be a woman. Of course such estimate soon reveals its 
absurdity. No human being can ever be adequately known 
according to sex. But the man quality has always come to the 
front and held its position of preéminence. Christianity recog- 
nizes the family, race and sex test of individual manhood for 
what it is worth. But it has forever put its condemnation upon 
its abuse. That individuals are not now estimated almost exclu- 
sively by their family, race or sex connection is a grand triumph 
of Christianity. The stock connection that tests the worth of 
the individual human being is connection with Jesus Christ. 
The stuff of that high manhood is in every son of Adam. He 
is the very root and life of our humanity. If we look at men 
in themselves or in their lower organic connections we find only 
perverted specimens. It is a damaged stock, and from that 
basis we are always obliged to form inadequate conceptions of 
the higher quality and possibility of manhood. But what we 
want we find in the heavenly man. Here is no moral damage, 
no dwarfage, defacement, schism, deterioration or decay. The 
world had not seen what is possible for manhood till Christ 
came. It sees it now in His organic connection with the race. 
We behold our manhood in no angel but in the God-man. The 
incarnation must ever be the center-point of all Christian 
anthropology. There can be no doubt that after all it is the 
center-point even in the Pauline anthropology. 1t emerges into 
ever clearer distinctness and assumes a commanding position in 
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the later Paulinism. Christ has come as the head man of the 
race. He has won His title to the place by virtue of what he 
was in himself and in his source. The typical man containing 
humanity in its pattern form. Thus we know man adequately 
only in connection with Him, and this fact that a being from 
the heavenly realm and order or life has come into living, 
organic connection with humanity, has gathered to himself a 
spotless and complete human nature, the fact that thus it is 
demonstrated that there is a kinship between the divine and 
the human such as makes that union possible—this has revital- 
ized from the root our anthropology. The individual man is a 
different being from that point onward and human life has new 
meaning. In him humanity is a new creation. What wonder 
that questions of family, race, and sex vanish before the august 
reality. In Him as the race-man is neither high nor low blood. 
In Him neither Greek nor Jew nor Barbarian. In Him neither 
male nor female. Humanity is one in Him. I say this august 
and central fact of a divine incarnation has revolutionized 
anthropology, and yet it is hard for it to get its rights and to 
hold its place of supremacy in schemes of theology. It is the 
inclusive fact, holding within itself the whole complex of 
redemptive facts. And yet it has been displaced, pushed out 
of centrality and made codrdinate with or even subordinate to 
other facts, and the reason is that in the Reformation theology 
redemption has been conceived too exclusively in its individu- 
alistic and conscious aspects. It has apprehended redemption 
from a specific phase of Paulinism, the individual experience 
of justification, rather than from the later and more compre- 
uensive Paulinism which deals with its universal race relations 
and even material world relations. The Roman Catholic 
church has undertaken in a false way to realize the conception 
of Christianity as a world-redeeming power. It has substituted 
the judicial authority of a formal church for the vital organific 
pewer of Christianity. Christianity conceived as a universal 
formal institute has displaced Christianity conceived as a vital 
religion. The center-point of reaction against this false con- 
ception of Christianity asa universal world-redeeming power 
must naturally be the individual and conscious appropriation of 
redemption. It is natural therefore that grace should have been 
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conceived chiefly in its relation to individual experience, and 
that this experience should have been chiefly the experience of 
grace in the form of pardon for sin. It is natural that atten- 
tion should have been turned away from the kingly functions 
of Christ and concentrated upon his priestly functions. It is 
natural that Christ should have been conceived prevalently a 
standing over against the individual in the way of judicial pro- 
tection rather than as abiding in him in the way of vital 
renewal, and that the forensic rather than the vital aspects of 
redemption should have claimed precedence. It is natural there- 
fore that the atonement rather than the incarnation should have 
been exalted into preéminence. The result has been that 
redemption conceived as a race-fact and as finding its emphasis 
in the inearnation primarily and inclusively and in the atone- 
ment secondarily has not always received its just recognition. 
And this defect has disclosed itself at various points along the 
whole line of Christian theology. It has sometimes distorted 
theology proper by giving us a God whose relations with men 
are judicial rather than vital, and whose favor is for elect indi- 
vidual men rather than for the race as such. It has distorted 
Christology by subordinating the conception of the Christ who 
is our life to the conception of the Christ who is our righteous- 
ness. It has distorted eschatology by connecting the final 
judgment with the individual life on earth rather than with 
the human race as such, conceived as the subject of redemp- 
tion, in the consummation of its earthly history. But defee- 
tive as may have been the conception of the doctrinal import 
of the incarnation, it has not proportionately failed to do its 
work in the practical life of the church and the brotherhood of 
man as grounded in the manifestation of Christ in our race has 
been the inspiration of all best Christian philanthropy. 
Advancing the discussion from this inclusive ground let us 
note secondly that Christian Anthropology recognizes the fact of 
Christ’s complete identification of interests with humanity. 
We take our standard of valuation for men largely from others 
When we see that others, who know men better than we do, 
put high estimate upon them we value them the more, and we 
test their real worth largely by what they are willing to do for 
them. The more completely one identifies himself with the 
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interests of another the more pronounced his testimony as to his 
conception of another’s worth. Sacrifice is the crowning test 
of our estimate of value. The supreme and final test is sacri- 
fice of life. The sacrificing love of motherhood intensifies our 
sense of the worth of the frailest childlife. It cheapens our 
sense of the worth of human life to see others disregard it. It 
exalts it to see others cherish it. Patriotism is nourished by 
spectacles of public sacrifice. It deteriorates in the midst of gen- 
eral selfishness. It cheapens our sense of a nation’s worth and 
honor to see men degrade its politics and the public adminis- 
tration of its affairs. It gives us not only new courage and hope, 
but fresh sense of a nation’s worth to see citizens of intelligence 
and virtue willing to sacrifice for its credit and welfare. The 
generation that beholds unresisted dalliance with corruption in 
political life will suffer an untold degradation of patriotism. 
The generation that beholds some sacrifice for its purification 
will take for itself and give us all a firmer grip upon the future. 
To identify one’s self with others’ interests then is the crown- 
ing testimony of worth. We put the great beside the small. 
This is the life of Jesus Christ. We speak of his sacrifice, and 
what is it in its historic reality but complete identification with 
the interests of humanity? No doubt it testifies to the right- 
eousness and majesty and supremacy of God, but it testifies also 
to the worth of man. No doubt it has judicial and legal import 
and worth, but even this has significance for its gracious import 
and worth as testimony to God’s estimate of the value of the 
race for which He is willing to sacrifice his choicest gift. What 
is the import of that humiliation, struggle, passion, cross, but 
that Jesus Christ is here to share in its completeness all that 
burdens and darkens and crushes the life of man? And what 
is the love of Christ but the outreaching sympathy of the great 
heart of God into complete participation with all human life ? 
It is this love that has created Christendom. It is this that 
has constrained men to judge that if one died for all then all 
died with him with respect to the import of that dying and 
are risen again in glorious hope of human triumph. It is this 
that constrains men to known humanity as a new creation, and 
to estimate it not with respect to its lower and earthly reality, 
but with respect to its higher possibility. It is this that con- 
VOL. IX. 9 
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strains men to put aside every adventitious test of human 
worth, and to behold men in an ideal manhood in Jesus Christ, 
No matter what a man’s environment, what his industrial or 
social or political estate, whether learned or ignorant, whether 
rich or poor, whether well or ill placed, whether he have politi- 
cal freedom and emolument and power or not. Christianity 
has no criticism of legitimate wealth and of its legitimate power. 
It recognizes the legitimacy of the claim of the individual man 
to the products of his skill and energy and enterprise and toil. 
It has no criticism of high social position and of the high esti- 
mates thus grounded. It has no criticism of legitimate politi- 
cal power. It is in alliance with all human interests and all 
human agencies that further those interests. But by its test no 
man may receive his final estimate by his environment or by 
any adventitious conditions of life. And it furnishes its own 
test for the worth of any man’s industrial or social or political 
estate. By the test of the cross of Christ, the man who misuses 
wealth to his own self-pampering and not to the good of others, 
who looks down with contempt upon his humbler fellows in the 
order of social life, who uses his political influence to perpet- 
uate his own personal and political fortunes and not in the public 
service and for the public welfare is worthy of the greater dis- 
honor and a dishonor proportionate to his privilege and _possi- 
bility of good. And this is its test of the worth of knowledge. 
It would be absurd for any religion to ignore the importance of 
intelligence, training and culture. Christianity is their patron 
by preéminence. It seeks the rebuilding of manhood. It de 
mands all resources. Some sort of force carries it in this world. 
We must at last anchor to that fact. It is not weakness, it is 
strength that rules this world. The only question is what sort 
of,strength it shall be. In a barbarous age it will be brute 
force. In an age of intellectual civilization it will be mental 
force. In a Christian age it will be moral and spiritual force, 
the crown and completion of all other force. It marks a great 
advance that men get out of the control of muscle into the con- 
trolof brain. There is vast difference between the reign of brute 


' forcejandjthe reign of intelligence. And yet mental force is 


not the strongest force. The kenning, or cunning or knowing 
man is not, as in the anthropology of Carlyle, the kingly man 
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The kingly man is the righteous and holy and loving man. To 
this end was born the kingliest one of earth and time that he 
might bear witness to the truth of the higher manhood of man 
and to the reality of a kingdom of God on earth, a kingdom of 
righteousness and peace and joy. If we exalt mind and culture 
into supremacy what have we? In politics tyranny, in social 
life intellectual aristocracy, in industry art and science, selfish- 
ness and practical atheism ; in ethics conceit, and pride and the 
whole brood of mischiefs that is hatched in man worship; in 
religion, rationalism, scepticism and all irreverence ; in ecclesias- 
ticism, endless schism. Mental conditions cannot furnish ade- 
quate test for a Christian anthropology. There must be in our 
estimate some place and chance for imbecility, for it is yet the 
larger fact, and it is nothing less than an appalling fact outside 
any lower estimate than a Christian estimate of man. The 
man and woman with scarce wit enough to get the daily 
bread solemly demand our attention and not less for our own 
sake than for Christ’s sake. The poorest brain, though it be 
tracked back to baboon’s blood, must find some place in our 
theories of humanity, and be brought within the scope of our 
estimate of its worth. There is a place for Africa and the 
Cannibal islands in the kingdom of redemption, and it is pur- 
blind folly not to see that we have a race-redemption large 
enough to cover them, and a gospel of love mighty enough to 
win them. 

But still further let us note that a Christian anthropology is 
conditioned by the fact of a race-participation with Christ in 
his victory over sin. What damages men morally damages our 
estimate of them. What heals the hurt restores our estimate. 
Sin is a terrible fact. It has terribly hurt our manhood. The 
whole human race has lost a thorough self-respect. There is 
self-conceit enough left, but self-conceit is not genuine self-re- 
spect, but in fact argues the absence of it. The man who 
prates of his own goodness shows a half-conscious lack of it, 
else why be so loud about it? It is a solemn fact, sin has 
damaged the consciousness of human worth. No man can 
estimate himself and others as he might if he and they were 
better men. Some men and some races keep a proud self-con- 
sciouness. But there are times when individual men and when 
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vast masses of men together have abhorred themselves in sack 
cloth and ashes and have despaired for themselves and their 
fellows. Sin has done the work and sin must be conquered 
before humanity will recover its lost consciousness of good. 
Christ is the power that destroys sin and restores the lost honor 
of his race. In that sublime work of conquest and destruction 
all men are interested. All men share in it. It is no isolated 
transaction. It is the race-man that conquers. His race 
shares not alone the darkness and sacrifice of his dying, but its 
import of victory too. Sin was killed when Jesus Christ was 
nailed to his cross. It was nailed there in the person of the 
race-man, the bearer of our humanity, the patron of our race 
interests, the representative of our race cause. Every man on 
God’s wide earth is now to be reckoned as a conqueror of sin. 
The meaning of every man’s life is henceforth death to sin. 
Not every man may realize in actual personal experience this 
august and grand significance of the cross of Christ. But this 
forever is the meaning of all human life, death to sin, and that 
means restoration to glory and honor. Let men be thus ideally 
estimated and it is impossible to measure them by their actual 
moral condition at any particular time. Of course men must be 
estimated in a sort by some actual and practical moral standard. 
An imperfect and perverted morality is better than immorality. 
Sobriety is better than intemperance, purity than impurity, gen- 
erosity than selfishness whatever its principle or motive. Chris- 
tianity values moral conduct and character however imperfect. 
It closely scrutinizes the spirit and motive of morality and re- 
ligion. It condemns the man whose virtue is hurt with conceit. 
The kingdom of God demands a higher than Pharisaic righteous- 
ness. But righteousness it does demand, personal righteousness. 
And yet in the Christian estimate even the Pharisee is in many 
respects a better man than the publican, even that virtue, poor 
as it is, is better than that vice. Especially is it true that Chris- 
tianity demands a measurable realization of its own pattern of 
righteousness. But after all there is something more to be 
said. It will not do to estimate men by the standard of a me- 
chanical and heartless virtue. Pharisaism, in whatever age or 
form it appears, damages character and conduct by introducing 
conceit and scorn into those offices of the soul whose virtue is 
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determined largely by their humility. But more. It under- 
values manhood and womanhood with respect to their possi- 
bilities of good. It has a low estimate of humanity. This is 
why Christ denounced, and why Paul recoiled from it when at 
last he saw that it would crush a whole vast section of the 
human race and consign it to degradation. It is not Chris- 
tian, it is Pharisaical to estimate men by a conventional stand- 
ard, whether ethical or theological, or by the particular measure 
in which a better standard is realized at any particular time. 
Men are Christianly estimated only by their possibilities as 
determined by their relation to the conquest of sin by Christ. 
Christianity puts Christ behind every soul and every life. It is 
not Christian to recognize the beast or the demon as the equiv- 
alent of aman. When John Bunyan said of a poor profane 
wretch, “there goes John Bunyan but for the grace of God,” 
he might have added—and his humanity and religion would 
allow him to say what his theology might not—there goes a 
man whose sin is conquered and who is a saint in Jesus Christ. 

Finally, Christian anthropology recognizes an ideal race-par- 
ticipation with Christ in his resurrection glory. The glory of 
manhood is a hidden glory. Men are now God’s sons, but what 
they shall be is not yet made manifest. With all his strength, 
beauty, virtue, cunning and achievement, there lingers about 
every man a certain ingloriousness. Of course our material 
and physical conditions are of vast significance and worth. 
Questions of physical strength, health, and beauty are impor- 
tant questions with respect to every high and effective civili- 
zation. Some of the best races of antiquity estimated men’s 
worth mostly by physical conditions and valued physical train- 
ing as much as mental and more than moral. It would be an 
unpromising procedure to undertake to ignore the vast impor- 
tance of men’s physical condition. Christianity has never 
ignored them. Christ is the saviour of the body, and men are 
beholden to glorify God in the body because it is his and is the 
temple of his spirit. Christianity condemns the man who 
recklessly or viciously dishonors his strength, undermines 
health, and mars the comeliness of the body as really as it does 
the man who cripples the mind or palsies the conscience. The 
material philanthropies are as really Christian as the intellec- 
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tual, moral, and religious. But Christianity takes issue with 
the ancient and modern heathenism that puts supreme empha- 
sis upon the material conditions of life. Logically materialistic 
science should estimate material conditions as of supreme im- 
portance. If we have only a physical life, these questions of 
physical strength and health and enjoyment, and possession and 
beauty are of supreme importance, and nothing can ever com- 
pensate for their lack or loss. If there be no future life, no 
rescue unto eternal bloom, and beauty, and strength of some 
material relic of this mortal life by the power of a divine prin- 
ciple of life abiding with the human spirit, then this life has 
been and is, and will ever be by physical estimate a gigantic 
failure. The forces that have organized us have done their 
work blunderingly and existence is of necessity a wild and dis- 
mal discord. The universe is essentially vicious and universal 
pessimism is the necessary outcome of all rational refiection. 
This ingloriousness of life has always bewildered men’s heads 
and saddened their hearts. In some best moment of vision they 
have thought themselves gods and awaked to consciousness to 
find themselves neighbor and kin to the worm. They have 
blown themselves into a scornful greatness and then sickened 
and died and been hidden away out of sight for the sottish grub. 
Weakness is hidden in power. Senility palsies the brain and 
idiocy drivels its utterances. Beauty fades and no relic of it is 
left in the wrappings of the grave. Evil spots the brightest vir- 
tue. Mistake mars and failure spoils at last the noblest achieve- 
ments. Weall lie down at last together in one great, common, 
inglorious bed, undiscriminated fellow atoms, the sport of winds, 
or the spoil of growth. The idiot’s brain, the knave’s heart, and 
the peasant’s hand are as good dust as the brain of Shakespeare, 
the heart of Paul or the hand of Cesar. Apart from Jesus 
Christ, men have not confidently looked for the manifestation of 
a hidden glory out of the wreck of mortal life. But he with his 
revelation of life and incorruptibleness, his redemption even 
for the body, furnishes basis for the noblest and most hopeful 
conception of man. By this test a man is worth, not what he is as 
a merely physical organism, and what by it he may accomplish 
here within the narrow bounds of earthly life, before he lies down 
forever in the dust, but he is worth all his mental and moral 
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and spiritualized physical possibilities for eternity, and Chris- 
tianty has place and hope for the sick and malformed, and dis- 
appointed and baffled, and wearied, and dying, who must con- 
fess that mortal life stands to them as utter and uncompensa- 
ted failure apart from its rectification and crown in a life to 
come. It needs the creative hand to touch into life and bloom 
the hidden glory of all things earthly. The touch of Christ, 
the quickening spirit is developing the glory of humanity. He 
whose face shone as the sun is transfiguring manhood into the 
likeness of his glory. Christ is humanity in its resurrection 
glory. The cross means death to sin and the resurrection 
means life unto eternal righteousness and glory. The race 
that died with him also rose with him. The identification fails 
at no step of the process. It begins in incarnation. It per- 
petuates itself in conscious sacrificial identification of life. It 
emerges in the conquest of the cross. It completes itself in 
the crowning glory of the eternal life. This identification is 
ideally real in Christ. It is potential and possible for every 
man. It may not be realized in actual experience. Many per- 
haps will come short of this grace and glory of Christ. But 
let us know that the failure of life is henceforth a “coming 
short” of this grace and glory. This now is the meaning and 
the possibility of human life. In Jesus Christ man is a new 
creation, the old is past, all is new. 

This Christian anthropology, this conception of a redeemed 
humanity, is regulative for all best philanthropy. It is the 
root of all distinctively Christian philanthropy and furnishes 
a test by which to measure the ultimate value of all other 
forms of philanthropy. It will make a vast difference with 
this world’s welfare whether this Christian anthropology, this 
Christian conception of a redeemed humanity, be taken into 
family life, educational life, industrial life, political life, church 
‘ife, and the life of general philanthropy, or whether it be 
excluded. It will make a vast difference with the future of 
the family, whether we are to estimate it from the Christian 
point of view or not; it is no insignificant matter whether we 
regard the child as redeemed in Christ, and of right and privilege 
from the divine side, a child of God, with provision furnished 
ready at hand by God’s grace for his reception from early years 
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into the kingdom of God, or whether we regard him only as 
a lost and depraved child of wrath, with no inheritance asa 
child of grace in the kingdom of grace. In education it will 
make a vast difference what conception we have of the being 
to be educated. It will make a vast difference whether or 
not we conceive of men as sharing a heavenly manhood and as 
demanding education by virtue of that fact for the kingdom 
of God, or whether we are content to educate them for the 
particular sphere of their earthly life toward which their 
earthly natures draw them. In all our industrial questions it 
will make a vast difference whether we estimate men as ma- 
chines to be manufactured and manipulated with sole reference 
to a specific sort of work, or whether we know them as men 
before and men after they are workmen, whether their rights 
are to be estimated from a Christian point of view, or are to be 
treated as slaves and drudges in an earthly and material life. 
And it is evident enough that in political life questions of the 
relation of a Christian state, direct and indirect to the welfare 
of society, will be successfully answered, not by the test of 
some purely secular and semi-atheistic theory of the function 
of the state, but by the test of our general conception of the 
nature and worth of man. So also in our conception of the 
Christian church and of the work to be accomplished by it in 
this world. It makes a vast difference in our answer to ques- 
tions as to the nature and function of the church, whether 
we contemplate men in their higher or lower manhood, in their 
identitication with Christ or isolation from him, whether we 
look at them on the side of sin or on the side of redemption.: 
What is the church, but the organized higher Christian man- 
hood of men? It is redeemed humanity organized in the 
reception and experience of its redemption. Saintship cannot 
be defined in terms of the lower and unredeemed nature of 
man. And what is the purpose of the church but to win men 
to an appropriation of their own redemption in Christ and to 
help them into its full realization. What is it but to bring into 
its completion the kingdom of God, the kingdom of a redeemed 
humanity. A lower estimate of the church is utterly unworthy. 
The work of the church therefore will be determined by the 
Christian character of its anthropology. It will affect its or- 
ganization and all its practical ministries and activities. 
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And so if we look at questions of general philanthropy. 
The philanthropy that conceives men as redeemed, and in the 
urgency of that conviction as matter of debt, labors for their 
higher welfare as religious beings, is a Christian product. If 
we were to find in men only a material nature and life we 
should witness a great change even in our material philan- 
thropies. Convince men that there is no essential, no quali- 
tative difference between the man and the brute and you 
have struck a fatal blow at what is peculiar in human philan- 
thropy. We should learn to care for men, not because they 
have a higher qualitative value, but only because they have 
a larger quantitative earthly and commercial value. And as 
for the higher order of religious philanthropies, they have no 
existence apart from Christ. It is religion that cares for 
souls. It is Christian religion that cares for the souls of all 
men, as the subjects of a complete and universal redemption, 
and it is impossible to conceive of a higher and more effective 
motive than the motive of a grateful, loving sense of respon- 
sibility to bring men to a knowledge of and participation in 
their own redemption, a redemption to which the darkest 
and most degraded has equal right and welcome with the 
most privileged of earth. If, indeed, it be true that men 
live above the kingdom of nature in the kingdom of a divine 
grace and redemption, then it is the calling of every man who 
has come to the knowledge of it, to see to it, so far as in 
him lies, that the Gospel of that grace and redemption is 
carried to the farthest bound of earth, till the lost world shall 
have been won to its inheritance and the kingdom of God 


shall have come. 
LEwIs O. BRASTOW. 
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Articte IV.—SCHLIEMANN AND HIS EXPLORATIONS, 


Troja. Results of the latest researches and discoveries of the 
site of Homer’s Troy, and a narrative of a journey in the 
Troad in 1881, by Dr. Henry ScHLIEMANN. Preface by 
Professor A. H. Sayce. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1884. Imperial 8vo, xl., 434 pp. 


Tiryns. The prehistoric palace of the kings of Tiryns. By 
Dr. Henry ScHireMANN, Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., and Hon. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; Author of ‘ Troy and 
its Remains,” “ Mycen,” “TIlios,’ “Troja,” and “ Orcho- 
menos.” Preface by Professor F. Adler, and contributions 
by Dr. Wm. Dérpfeld. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1885. lxii., 385 pp. 


_ THe titles of these works remind us at the outset both of 

Dr. Schliemann’s unwearying energy and devotion to his chosen 
work, and also of his changed relations to scholars and scholar- 
ship. A few years ago he was impatient of their criticisms 
and reproached them for lack of interest in his work, while 
the philologists of Germany in turn looked askance at him as 
one who was forcing his way into their guild without their 
laborious training. They were so deeply annoyed by his dog- 
matic assumptions and by occasional or frequent instances of 
scientific carelessness, that some were inclined to doubt the 
accuracy of his statements and hinted plainly their belief that 
the gold ornaments found in the depths of the earth were possi- 
bly the product of the art of modern jewelers. His very en- 
thusiasm seemed unscientific. He accepted every Homeric 
verse as inspired. He was eager to find on every hand relics of 
the Homeric heroes ; he unearthed the gate of a city or citadel 
and rejoiced in the discovery of the “Sczean Gate ;” he found a 
rude dwelling near this gate and (not heeding the fact that the 
house almost blocked up the way to the gate) called it “ Priam’s 
Palace.” A living toad was brought to light 50 feet below 
the surface of the earth and he moralized over it as a possible 
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contemporary of Parisand Hector. He found a columbarium on 
Ithaca, and thought it “ very possible” that he had the ashes of 
Odysseus and Penelope. He found bodies entombed on the 
acropolis of Mycenee, and was confident that he had discovered 
the forms of Agamemnon and Cassandra. He even ventured 
on the field where men are most sensitive, and dared to attack 
the pronunciation of Greek common in Germany and in this 
country, and declared it to be fundamentally wrong. On the 
ground of the Modern Greek pronunciation he indulged him- 
self in wild etymologies and connected *Ideo¢g with 7éheo¢. 

But Dr. Schliemann has won a genuine triumph. He no 
longer parades on his title page (as in 1878) his American citi- 
zenship as his highest honor. He is Hon. D.C.L. at Oxford, and 
honorary Fellow of Queen’s College. The Germans are proud 
of their countryman, while Americans are glad to remember 
that his explorations and excavations have been made possible 
largely by his business investments in this country. His energy 
and enthusiasm have never flagged. He has been discouraged 
by no repulses, but has carried out his plans in spite of ignorant 
ridicule, adverse criticism, hampering annoyances from petty 
officials, and the many discomforts which attend the over- 
sight of excavations in a rude district. 

Schliemann’s achievements and his writings about them can 
be best understood when viewed in connection with each other 
and with his earlier history. No one can wonder that he de- 
lights in remembering and rehearsing the story of his life (see 
the Preface to “Ithaka, der Peloponnes, und Troja,” and to 
“Tlios” ), since his success has been so romantic. He was born 
in 1822. His father told him at an early age the story of the 
siege of Troy. He remembers that when only seven years 
old he insisted that the ruins of Troy must be buried still under 
the ashes of the city. When he was ten years old he presented 
to his father as a Christmas gift a Latin essay on the adven- 
tures of Odysseus and Agamemnon. But misfortune came and 
the boy was put to work in a grocer’s shop. An over-exertion 
made it necessary for him to give up this occupation and he 
went to sea as cabin boy, in 1841. He was shipwrecked and 
found a temporary refuge in the hospital at Amsterdam. He 
obtained a subordinate position in a banking office with little 
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pay, doing errands, sweeping the office, ete. He did not receive 
speedy advancement since his thoughts were directed toward 
study rather than to his daily work. Half of his meagre wages 
was paid for instruction. He learned to read and speak the 
English and French languages in a year, reading much aloud 
without translating, and with abundant exercises in the use of 
these tongues. The Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese 
languages were then easily mastered by him. Thus equipped 
he secured a better position with a salary which was later ad- 
vanced to $400 per annum. He next applied himself to the 
study of Russian. For this language he could obtain no 
teacher, but went to work equipped with an old grammar and 
lexicon, and a poor translation of Fenélon’s ‘“'Télémaque.” 
He was soon ready to tell the story of Telemachus in Rus- 
sian, and in order to force his mind to the work, he hired an 
old Jew who did not understand a word of that language to 
come every evening and listen to his Russian recitals. His 
familiarity with this language led his employers in 1846 to send 
him to St. Petersburg as their agent. He soon established 
himself in business there. At first he was fully occupied with 
his work, but in 1854 he learned the Polish and Swedish lan- 
guages. He had reserved the pleasure of learning Greek until 
he had secured a moderate competence, convinced that the 
charms of the Greek language and literature would offer 
irresistible temptations to neglect his business. Early in 1856, 
however, he learned the modern Greek in six weeks, and in 
three months more learned enough of the classical language to 
understand some of the old authors. He gave himself for two 
years to the study of Greek literature, reading cursorily most 
of the literature which is left to us, and reviewing the Homeric 
poems again and again. In 1858 he traveled in Egypt and 
Syria. He visited Athens but was prevented by illness from 
seeing the scenes of the Homeric story. At the close of 1863, 
he withdrew from business. In 1864 he was on the point of 
going to Troy and Ithaca, but changed his plans and made a 
two years’ trip around the world, visiting China and Japan, on 
which countries he afterwards published a book. He made a 
short stay in the United States which he had visited on business 
in 1850, when he was in California at the time of its admission 
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to the Union and was “ naturalized ” as a citizen of the United 
States. On his rettrn to Europe in 1866, he made his home 
in Paris, determined to give the rest of his life to the study of 
archeology. 

In the summer of 1868, bearing the passport of an American 
citizen, he went to Greece and published early in the next 
year, in German and French, a book on “ Ithaca, Peloponnesus, 
and Troy.” The book is interesting as giving his first impres- 
sions of the places which he was afterwards to investigate more 
thoroughly than any one had done before him. But his life 
and occupations, as we have seen, had not been of a nature to 
train him in critical work. He is often charmingly naive in 
this book, which hovers between the tone of the guide- 
book and that of the popular book of travels. Landing at 
Ithaca, he counts himself fortunate in falling in with a miller 
who serves as his guide, repeating with an earnestness which 
brooks no interruptions the story of Odysseus. When Schlie- 
mann congratulates the miller on his acquaintance with the 
Homeric poems, he is astonished to find that the Ithacan cannot 
read even Modern Greek but has received all his knowledge of 
Odysseus by special family tradition! It is hard to believe 
that Schliemann accepted this story seriously, but his manner 
of relating it certainly implies that he regards this as a curious 
case of survival, and he goes on to agree with an earlier author 
in the view that nowhere else is the memory of antiquity so 
perfectly and purely preserved as on Ithaca. He finds a large 
letter Delta which the islanders call ypdupara ’ Odvecéws, and 
tells his reader that the letter seems old and “very possibly 
may have been made by Odysseus.” The genial nature of the 
author is evident everywhere. He seats himself in “the field 
of Laertes ” and reads aloud, and translates to the villagers who 
gather around him parts of the last book of the Odyssey. 
When the islanders heard of the sorrows of the aged Laertes, 
and how, after an absence of twenty years, Odysseus returned 
to him on the very spot where they were standing,—every eye 
swam with tears. On another day, at the urgent request of 
the Ithacans, Dr. Schliemann took his stand on a table under a 
plane tree and gives another lesson from Homer. He reads of 
the recognition of Odysseus by Penelope, and reader and hear- 
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ers all weep together. He could not tear himself from them 
until he had kissed them all. At Ithaca he makes his first ex- 
cavations, on Mt. Aetos, with four workmen. From Ithaca 
he went to Mycene and Tiryns. The last part of this first 
work is devoted to a description of ten days in the Troad. He 
finds no house in which he is willing to sleep or to eat ; he 
hires an Albanian to give shelter to his baggage and to furnish 
him with a loaf of bread every morning, but he avoids the 
sight of the preparation of that bread; he sleeps in the open 
air. He hired five men to dig for him, and satisfied himself 
that no remains of an important settlement were to be found 
on the hill of Bunarbashi which since the close of the last 
century had been accepted by most scholars as the site of 
Priam’s Troy. He also proved the impossibility of Achilles’ 
chasing Hector around that hill, as he chased him around Troy, 
according to Homer. He took his workmen to Hissarlik, but 
was so completely convinced by other arguments that this was 
the true site of Troy, that he did not dig at all,—leaving that 
for a more favorable season of the year. 

Schliemann spent the year 1869 in the United States, de 
tained by private interests from continuing his researches at 
Troy; and after his return to Europe he was obliged to wait 
impatiently for permission to dig at Hissarlik. 

In April, 1870, Schliemann returned to the Troad and dug 
enough to find walls at the depth of 16 feet. His instinct had 
guided him wisely. After excavating broad cuts from east to 
west, and from north to south, he found in June, 1873, the so- 
called “Treasure of Priam” near this first experimental ex- 
cavation. In October, 1871, he began his systematic excava 
tions which were not to be finally completed until July, 1882, 
after six seasons’ work and the accomplishment of other under- 
takings. Of the first excavations at Hissarlik, and of Schlie- 
mann’s book “ Troy and its Remains,” as well as of the follow- 
ing work at Mycenz, Professor Packard gave a clear account 
in the Mew Englander, March, 1878. Closing his work at 
Hissarlik in June, 1873, Schliemann gave himself to the pub 
lication of “Trojanische Alterthiimer,” with an atlas of 218 
photographs of the discoveries made by him. 
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Troy, the seat of Priam, naturally suggested Mycene, the 
home of Agamemnon, “king of men.” Thirty-four experi- 
mental shafts were sunk there in February 1874, but not until 
August, 1876, was the great work there really begun. Schlie- 
mann had formed at his first visit the view that the graves of 
Agamemnon and his companions could doubtless be found by 
digging for them. With unwavering confidence he conducts 
the excavations and, before the close of that season’s work, has 
the satisfaction of reporting to the king of Greece his remark- 
able discoveries of tombs and treasure. About 100 pounds of 
gold, Troy weight, were found in the tombs. He sunk some 
shafts on and near the acropolis of Tiryns and caleulated that 
not less than 36,000 cubic metres of débris would have to be 
removed to clear the site. This work he reserved for another 
time. In 1877, he published “ Mycene and Tiryns,” with a 
preface by Gladstone. (See Vew Lnglander, March, 1878.) 

Pending permission from the Turkish government to con- 
tinue his explorations at Troy, Schliemann made a renewed 
examination of Ithaca which confirmed him in the view formed 
on his first visit, that the ancient capital of the island was not 
Polis in the valley, but on Mt. Aétos. 

As Schleimann learned, from experience and from criticisms, 
more and more of the art of conducting extensive scientific ex- 
eavations, in which he had been the chief pioneer, he became 
more and more dissatistied with the thought of leaving the hill 
of Hissarlik as it lay after his last work there in 1873. His 
digging had been interrupted by disputes with the Turkish 
officials, and it was not until the autumn of 1878 that the 
necessary firman was granted, at the instance of the English 
embassador, as the first permit had been given at the instance of 
the American minister, Hon. Wayne McVeagh. Two months 
in 1878 were spent in work about the “Scsan Gate,” which 
had been the centre of much criticism and controversy. From 
February to June, 1879, he was engaged in laying bare the 
stratum of the third city (as he then thought it) from the native 
rock, the “ Burnt City,” the “City of Priam.” He had the 
company and counsel of a distinguished man of science, Pro- 
fessor Virchow of Berlin, and of a learned archeologist, M. 
Burnouf. In “ Tlios,” published at the close of the year 1880, 
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he gives a systematic account of his discoveries and of the plain 
of Trov in all its aspects. His first publication on the excava- 
tions at Hissarlik (“ Troy and its Remains”) had been in the 
form of reports, in which each thing was mentioned only as he 
happened to discover it or to learn something about it. Theo- 
ries and ignorances of the first pages were corrected in the 
later pages; the reader was taught to accept all statements 
only provisionally, and found it difficult to form a consistent 
and clear view of what had been done and found. “ Llios” is 
valuable as a complete statement of what was known of the 
Troad in 1880, although some of the descriptions are less lucid 
than could be wished. 

The Homeric mention of the proverbial wealth of Beeotian 
Orchomenus, and the fame of the so-called “ Treasury of 
Minyas” there, led Schliemann to try the pickaxe and spade 
there in November and December, 1880. The “ Treasury” 
was found to be far more complete than had been supposed, 
although many stones had been dragged away for building pur- 
poses or to burn into lime. It was a subterranean structure of 
the same kind and of almost the same dimensions as the so- 
called “Treasury of Atreus” at Mycenze which Schliemann 
had explored in 1876. It was of beehive form, the walls gradu- 
ually approaching each other, giving the impression of an arch, 
and strengthened by somewhat the same principles. The diam- 
eter was about 46 feet, a little less than the largest at Mycenae 
which has a diameter of about 50 feet. The walls of both 
were doubtless lined with plates of bronze, as is shown by the 
remains of bronze nails in every layer of stones from the fifth 
course upwards. The doors of both are of about the same size 
and shape. The slab of marble over the doorway at Orcho- 
menus is 16 feet 8 inches long, 7 feet 5 inches broad, 3 feet 24 
inches thick, being small in comparison with one of the stones 
over the door of the “Treasury of Atreus” which is 274-29 
feet long, 17 feet broad, and is supposed to weigh about 300, 
000 pounds. At one side of this structure, in Orchomenus, 
were found the remains of a thalamos, about 124 by 9 feet, 
which were excavated early in March, 1881. The stones which 
composed the ceiling of the thalamos were richly adorned with 
sculptured spirals, rosettes and palmettes. In the “ Treasury” 
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itself were found layers of ashes and other burned materials 
about 12 feet deep, but no traces of fire on the stones of the 
walls. In the thalamos, on the other hand, were found no 
ashes, but the stones showed marks of a great fire. Of these 
ashes, no satisfactory explanation has been given. 

Schliemann explored also the site of the ancient city of 
Orchomenus, but found nothing of very special interest. He 
published the account of these explorations in Vol. IL. of the 
“Journal of Hellenic Studies” and as a separate volume in 
German. 

Immediately after concluding his work at Orchomenus, in 
May, 1881, Schliemann again journeyed in the Troad and con- 
vinced himself that no excavations at other points there could 
have interesting archzological results. He now returned to 
his first belief that Homer told the exact truth,—that Hissarlik 
was but the citadel of Troy, while the city extended far out 
upon the plain. He had been “extremely disappointed” 
(“Troy,” p. 344) at being obliged to give a plan of Troy in 
which the city was shown to be “scarcely one-twentieth part 
as large as was to be expected from thestatements of the Iliad.” 
He finally found it impossible to “ believe that the divine poet 
—who, with the fidelity of an eye-witness and with so much 
truth to nature, has drawn the picture, not only of the plain of 
Troy with its promontories, its views, and its heroic tombs, 
but of the whole Troad, with its numerous different nations and 
cities . . . —that this same poet could have represented Dium 
asa great, elegant, flourishing, and well-inhabited, well-built 
city, with large streets, if it had been in reality only a little 
town; so small indeed, that even supposing its houses, which 
appear to have been built like the present Trojan village- 
houses, and, like them but one story high, to have been six 
stories high, it could hardly have contained 3,000 inhabitants.” 
“A few hundred men might have easily taken it in a few days.” 
A third time he obtained a firman to continue and extend his 
excavations in the Troad. He secured the services of two 
eminent architects, Dérpfeld and Hoéfler, the former of whom 
had for four years had charge of the technical part of the 
German excavations at Olympia. He engaged also three skilled 
overseers. The contrast is marked between the preparations 
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made for the work at Troy in 1871, and for that in 1889, 
Schliemann first began digging at Hissarlik with only eight 
laborers, and although this number was speedily increased to 
80 and 120, he had provided but eight wheelbarrows; no more 
barrows could be obtained in the neighborhood, and large quan- 
tities of dirt had to be carried for long distances in baskets, 
Delays were caused also by lack of pickaxes and shovels, 
Quinine and arnica seem to have been the only necessaries which 
were provided in sufficient quantities. Nor were satisfactory 
arrangements made for the supervision of the workmen, who 
were ignorant and totally unaccustomed to any such work ; this 
burden rested alone on Dr. Schliemann and his equally enthu- 
siastic and devoted wife. He learned speedily that one good 
overseer was worth more than ten laborers. When he dug 
there in 1882, he had “40 crow bars, two jacks, 100 large 
shovels, 100 pickaxes, 50 large hoes, 100 wheel-barrows, 20 
man-carts,”—with Chicago corned beef, etc., among the com- 
missary supplies. He was soon convinced that the burnt 
city was not the third but the second from the virgin soil. 
The “Scwan gate” of “Troy” and “Ilios” was now aban- 
doned ; he recognized it as merely one of the gates of the acrop- 
olis. He sums up (“Troja,” p. 227) the results of his five 
months’ campaign in 1882 as follows: “I have proved that in 
a remote antiquity there was in the plain of Troy a large city, 
destroyed of old by a fearful catastrophe, which had on the hill 
of Hissarlik only its Acropolis, with its temples and a few 
other large edifices, whilst its lower city extended in an 
easterly, southerly, and westerly direction, on the site of the 
later Ilium; and that, consequently, this city answers perfectly 
to the site of sacred [lios.” 

An account of this work is given in “ Troja.” This book is 
in many respects only a supplement to “ Ilios,” to the illustra- 
tions of which constant reference is made. The style is clear 
throughout and the subject is treated systematically. The 
reader is reminded on every page how much has been learnt 
about prehistoric archeology in Greece since the first spades 
were set to work on Hissarlik. The question of the site of 
Homeric Troy is certainly greatly simplified, though it has al- 
ways been kept within narrow limits by the poet’s topographical 
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allusions. The Bunarbashi site which, twenty years ago, was 
more generally accepted than any other, is now pretty definitely 
abandoned. Mostscholars agree that if Homer’s Troy had any real 
existence it was at Hissarlik. Some urge, with Professor Jebb, 
that “the poet of the Iliad was not describing a town which 
he had ever seen at Hissarlik. He was not merely exaggerat- 
ing the seale and splendor of a town known to him through an 
approximately correct tradition. If anything in this question 
can be considered as certain, it is that the Homeric poet was 
creating an imaginary town on the site which he conceived as 
that of Troy. The surroundings—plain, hills, rivers,—are 
drawn with general truth to nature. But the city itself—the 
broad streets, the temples, the vast palaces of marble—are 
works of the fancy.” But even Professor Jebb says, (Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, iii. 202), “ Hissarlik has one definite and 
unique claim—the presence of sufficiently old remains—to be 
regarded as the site of a town, the capture of which at an un- 
known date gave rise to the legend of the siege of Troy.” 
Schliemann was busy through 1883 with the publication of 
“Troja.” In February, 1884, he excavated the so-called “tomb 
of the 192 Athenians” at Marathon. On March 11, 1884, he 
began at Tiryns work which lasted for two and a half months, 
with 70 workmen. The outer walls were excavated in the 
spring of 1885 under the direction of Dr. Dérpfeld. No arti- 
cles were found of such interest as the ten treasures at Hissarlik 
and the tombs and treasures at Mycene, but architecturally the 
discoveries at Tiryns have been most important; the ruins of a 
prehistoric palace have been brought to the light of day. The 
massive walls of the fortress which have long been the wonder 
of travelers, stand out more boldly now in their colossal thick- 
ness, generally about 25 feet, in places more than 30 feet, and 
in one place 58 feet thick. As the debris was cleared away 
the fortress was seen to be divided into an upper citadel (the 
palace), a smaller middle citadel, connected with the palace 
by means of a narrow staircase (probably lodgings for the 
servants), and a lower citadel which has not yet been com- 
pletely excavated (probably store-rooms, stables, ete.) <A flight 
of stairs with 65 steps preserved has been found and the connec- 
tion of the different parts of the structure is more distinctly seen 
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than could have been expected. Led by theskilled and ingenious 
architect, Dr. Dérpfeld, “we see the mighty walls with their 
towers and gates, and enter into the palace by the pillar-decked 
Propylea. We recognize the men’s court, with its great altar, 
surrounded by porticos; we see, further, the stately Megaron, 
with its ante-room and vestibule ; we even enter the bath room; 
and finally pass on to the women’s dwelling with its separate 
court and numerous chambers.” The size of these rooms is 
rather imposing, but it must be confessed that the walls are 
rough and the ruins are not high enough (in general only two 
or three feet) to give an unguided layman a clear view of the 
structure. The identification of the bath room is interesting. 
The floor of this room was formed by a single limestone slab 
10 feet broad and 12 feet long ; the room had a door, and hence 
cannot have served as a reservoir; a square gutter is cut in the 
floor and where this ends a stone pipe begins which conducted 
the water into box-shaped pipes of terra cotta. Even a frag- 
ment of the terra cotta bath tub was found ; its restoration at 
first sight seems to the unarchzeological mind as difficult as the 
paleontologist’s restoration from a single bone of a prehistoric 
animal, but it agrees well with its environment. The discovery 
of this palace has convinced Schliemann and Dérpfeld that the 
great ruins on the Pergamos of Hissarlik were not temples (as 
they had thought), but the remains of the royal residence. 
But not only was the ground plan of the structure made 
out but also wall-decorations were found. <A large frieze com- 
posed of several alabaster slabs was found in the vestibule of 
the men’s hall, with traces of sculptured ornaments and of in- 
laid blue glass paste, with rosettes and spirals of the same 
character as those found at Mycenz and Orchomenus. This 
frieze is a beautiful illustration of what is meant by Homer as 
the frieze of the great hall of Alcinous. Numerous remains 
of small wall paintings were found also, the most interesting of 
which represents a bull running at full speed with a man in 
a circus rider’s attitude upon his back. These figures are drawn 
freely and skillfully, but the technique seems to be the same 
as that of the other wall paintings at Tiryns. Tle other fig- 
ures found there however are exceedingly primitive in design. 
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Altogether, this work at Tiryns gives us a clearer idea of 
Homeric domestic life than any of Dr. Schliemann’s earlier 
excavations; and as the treasures of richly wrought ornaments 
found at Hissarlik and Mycene had shown that Homer did 
not exaggerate the wealth of gold in the heroic time, so these 
discoveries at Tiryns show that he was painting from facts 
when he described the splendor of the palaces of Menelaus 
and Alcinous. It has been fashionable of late to call attention 
to the lack of neatness prevailing in the Homeric house, as 
indicated by the cattle-hoofs in the home of Odysseus, and by 
the piles of manure lying in the court-yard before the door, 
and by the readiness of Telemachus to dig a trench in the 
earthen floor of the great hall. A more elaborate manner of 
life is indicated at Tiryns. 

These last excavations will hardly cause so much controversy 
or excite so general attention as the explorations at Hissarlik 
and Mycenz. Tiryns had lost its importance before the time 
of Homer, who mentions it but once, while every reader was 
interested in Troy and Mycensz. About the site of Troy, too, 
a fierce controversy had raged among scholars, of which the camp 
fires were still burning. At Mycenz, Schliemann convinced 
himself that he had found the tombs and even the bodies of 
Agamemnon and his companions within the Acropolis, while 
many scholars had committed themselves to the view that the 
“king of men’s” remains had been placed in the so-called 
“Treasury of Atreus.” The wealth of gold found in the 
earlier excavations excited the wonder of the vulgar, as the 
new forms of its workmanship attracted the attention of all 
lovers of the beautiful. Such attractions are not offered in 
such numbers by Tiryns. But no one should suppose that 
curious ornaments, vases, and figures are wanting there. These 
are represented in great variety in the volume before us, which 
tells all that is known about this old site, with abundant illus- 
trations from all collections of prehistoric implements and 
ornaments. 

This last book is the most scientific of all of Schliemann’s 
books. - Less than half of it, however, is by himself; the valu- 
able-chapters on the buildings and the wall are by Dr. Dérp- 
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feld, and Dr. Fabricius contributes a chapter “ On the Separate 
Finds in 1885,” on the pottery, ornaments, ete. 

Whatever criticisms are made on Schliemann’s earlier meth- 
ods of excavation, and on his occasionally hasty inferences 
from his discoveries, the fact remains that at his own expense, 
and with very great personal effort and discomfort, he has 
opened a new world to archeological research, that he has been 
frank to acknowledge errors, and that he has learned a more 
scholarly interpretation of authorities. His unparalleled suc- 
cess is due to his unbounded and undaunted enthusiasm, last- 
ing through twenty years of work, to his so-called “ magnetic 
influence” over men, to unusual vigor of body (he needs 
but four hours of sleep out of the twenty-four, and rarely 
seems affected by fatigue), to aptness in acquiring new lan- 
guages, so that he has been able to converse freely with his 
workmen, to a scientific spirit which has led him to seek con- 
tinually illustration of what he has found by comparison with 
what was already known, and to the trained assistants whom 
he has secured. Paying his own expenses, he has been uble to 
work very independently. He has no divining wand which 
points to concealed treasure. He has made errors. One of the 
large tombs near Mycenz was discovered by his engineer after 
he had ordered work to cease there, believing that there was 
nothing more to find. The excavations at Tiryns, conducted 
at his expense, by Dérpfeld in 1885, are such as Schliemann 
would have delighted to make. Most travelers in Greece 
have had very limited time and money to spend in excava- 
tions. Few travelers in the Troad have had any ready ac- 
quaintance with the languages of the people. Few would 
have had the strength and ingenuity and patience to continue 
excavations for six years, harassed by petty officials who could 
not understand the end he had in view, in a country where a 
large dose of quinine had to be taken every morning in order 
to ward off malaria. 

The inhabitants of Greece still lack the means to conduct 
extensive explorations, but its soil is still full of treasure. 
Hardly a well is dug at Athens without bringing to light some 
inscription or fragment of a work of art. Much remains to be 
done, although we cannot suppose that we shall see in the next 
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fifteen years so much fresh prehistoric archeological material 
as has been dug up at Hissarlik, Mycene, Tiryns, Cyprus, 
Dodona, Spata, and Orchomenus, since 1870. Scholars have 
abundant material at present for study and arrangement. As 
yet hardly an attempt has been made at the solution of many 
questions which have arisen, of Assyrian and Phoenician influ- 
ence, and of the connection between prehistoric and historic 
culture in Greece. The student of archrology may well be 
embarrassed by the abundance of material and by the variety 


of interesting problems before him. 
THomas D. SEYMOUR. 
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ArticLE V.—MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


THE question of the proper and economical government of 
large cities has become one of the most perplexing in Amer- 
iean political life. It is not too much to say that all the 
schemes and theories of local self-government, hitherto de- 
vised, have, in the main, proved failures. Municipal corrup- 
tion, extravagance, waste, and abuses in every form grow and 
flourish. As population and wealth increase, so, part passu, 
do venality and fraud. 

In some cities, already, one-third of the whole income of 
invested property is exacted in taxes to defray the municipal 
expenditures; and of these expenditures, a moiety only, in 
general, enures to the benefit, the care, protection and im- 
provement of the cities. In short, it requires the outlay of 
two dollars of the public funds to produce the useful effect of 
one; so thorough and all-pervading is the maladministration 
of civic affairs. 

The tax-payers of the cities, whose property is taken to pay 
these lavish disbursements, are, for the most part, powerless. 
They cannot help themselves. They are in a small minority 
at the polls; those who pay any taxes on property constituting 
in the city of Boston only about one-fifth of the voters; and 
in New York probably a less proportion. And moreover, 
their influence in the city elections is notoriously less than that 
of an equal number of voters organized and marshaled to the 
polls by party leaders. If, indeed, at any time it happens to 
the small minority of tax-paying voters to hold the balance 
of power between rival factions in a city election, even then 
they have presented to them only a choice of evils ; even then 
they can only determine which set of partisans shall superin- 
tend the work of spoliation. In New York, municipal pillage 
has been chiefly carried on under the democratic flag. In Phila- 
delphia the reverse happens, and the “rings” and robberies are 
organized under the prestige of the republican name. But in 
neither case has the political party whose name is usurped any 
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real responsibility in the matter. The spoilsmen avail them- 
selves of whatever party is in power, and are equally at home 
in either. Boston has been ruled for twenty years first by one 
party and then by another; but the waste and extravagance 
and lavish expenditures have gone on steadily and immensely 
and almost without interruption in all that time. 

The explanation of all this municipal profligacy is not diffi- 
eult. The cause is deep-seated; but it is not obscure. The 
root of the evil consists in the fact that in all these cities one 
set of persons make the appropriations and spend the money, 
which another set of persons have to pay. The unassessed 
voters elect the city officers, and control the city treasury ; and 
of course they feel little of the responsibility in spending and 
voting away money that they would do if it had to be paid, 
even in part, out of their own property. 

This is a disagreeable fact to contemplate ; but it is useless to 
shut our eyes to its existence. For instance: the total valua- 
tion of the city of Boston as made by the assessors in 1884 was 
swelled to near $700,000,000; and this is to be taken as the 
full market value of the property, real and personal; for 
stocks and bonds are taken in the valuation at the selling price 
of the day on the stock exchange; and the valuation of real 
estate is shown by the experience of actual sales to be oftener 
above than below the market value. At 44 per cent., a high 
estimate considering the great amount of unproductive prop- 
erty included in the valuation, $700,000,000 would yield 
$31,500,000. The expenditures of the city for the same year, 
1881, were upwards of $12,000,000; more than one third, in 
fact about two fifths of the whole income of the entire valua- 
tion of the city. 

This exhibit appears to be startling, but it is based on the 
official figures, and shows a large advance towards practical 
confiscation. It would seem that such a state of things ought 
to arouse the attention and the vigilance of those who control 
the city’s expenditures and finances. But, as has been shown, 
they have very little interest in the matter. The property that 
pays the taxes is not their property ; they do not feel the pres- 
sure ; and in the confused scramble for plunder little thought 
is given to consequences. 
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That some remedy must speedily be found for the accumn- 
lating evils of misgovernment in the principal American cities ; 
that some great and fundamental change must be wrought out 
in the system of municipal administration, is deplorably evi- 
dent. From time to time the legislatures of several States 
have interposed palliative checks upon the waste and fraud of 
city governments ; but the effect has been, very uniformly, 
temporary and trivial; the lopping off a bough or a branch 
here and there of the baleful tree, in place of each of which 
new sprouts start out more vigorous than the old. Committees 
of citizens have been formed to expose and punish municipal 
frauds, and sometimes with distinguished success. The raid 
upon the official plunderers of New York, a few years ago, was 
a signal, although costly achievement. But alas! new plun- 
derers have succeeded to the old, new “rings” have been 
formed, new channels of fraud opened, and the present state of 
that municipality, judging from the published records and judi- 
cial reports, seems more debased than ever before. In Phila- 
delphia a vigilance committee of private citizens has long been 
active, and has accomplished much. But committees of vol- 
unteer citizens, however earnest and patriotic, cannot always 
watch ; and fraud is many-headed and sleepless. 

The coming reform, to be effectual, must be deep, radical, in- 
stitutional ; it must change the basis of municipal governments, 
and convert them from political institutions into their proper 
form and function of business corporations. 

But here we are met, at the outset, with the grave objection 
that any reform which should remove the control of the city 
governments and city treasuries from the unassessed voters, 
who now hold it, constituting, as they do, an overwhelming 
majority in the chief cities, would trench upon and violate the 
established American principle of universal suffrage, at least, 
as regards local government ; and it is admitted that unless this 
objection can be satisfactorily answered then all hope of effec- 
tual and permanent reform is at an end. 

Then let us address ourselves briefly to that objection ; and 
let it be conceded to the fallest extent that the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage, of requiring no property qualification for voters, 
will not be changed, and should not be changed. It is this 
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principle on which our State and national governments mainly 
rest. But carefnl scrutiny shows that strictly, 2¢ is applicable 
to them alone. They make all general laws; they regulate the 
rights and duties of citizens, the domestic relations, contracts, 
the descent of property. They define crimes and prescribe 
punishments, and protect life, liberty, and property, or should 
do so. In making these laws all voters are represented, and so 
are self-governed. All men indeed are agreed that this 
principle of suffrage does not apply to private corporations. 
Nobody claims that a gas company, or a railroad, or a factory 
company should have its officers elected and its affairs controlled 
by the voters of the neighborhood, although qualified to 
vote for officers of the state and national government. Nor is 
it claimed that the shareholders in such corporations should have 
equal voting power. Their votes count in proportion to the 
amount of stock they hold; in proportion to the amount their 
property is liable to be affected by the good or bad management 
of the corporation. 

If the Croton water were brought into New York by a 
private company, as it might well be, it would not be expected 
that the officers of that company should be elected by the 
voters of the city, however deeply they and all the other inhab- 
itants might be in the purity and cheapness of the water. 
Streets and highways are to be made and kept in repair; and 
money is to be raised to defray the expenses. The State finds 
it convenient to have these duties performed through a corpo- 
ration ; and it creates a municipal corporation for that purpose ; 
but not to make laws—it can make no laws—and whether 
the officers of that corporation—the corporation itself being a 
mere instrument for doing the work—whether the officers of 
that corporation shall be appointed by the executive of the 
state, or elected by the people who use the streets, or elected 
by those residing within the municipal bounds who have the 
qualifications of voters for state officers, or in some other way, 
is not at all a question of principle. It is simply a question of 
policy and convenience, to be judged of by the legislature of 
the State; and it in no way affects the principle of universal 
suffrage, or of self-government. In electing that legislature the 
self-governing principle works out its results, for good or for 
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evil. A muncipality, in this country at least, is a business cor- 
poration established by the state legislature; not to make any 
general laws, not for purposes of local sovereignty or self- 
government, but for the more convenient performance of 
certain specific, practical duties ; to make and mend streets and 
sewers, to guard against nuisances, to bring in water and the 
like; each and all of which might be done by a private com- 
pany or by officers and agents appointed directly by the State. 
No obligation of principle requires the legislature to place the 
election or appointment of these officers and agents in the 
control of any local board, or any body of men whatsoever. As 
matter of fact, the State legislatures do exercise a very minute 
supervision in many cases over the acts and doings of city 
officers and city charters; a supervision wholly inconsistent 
with any idea of civic autonomy, or with any theory other than 
that these civic institutions are mere corporate agents, clothed 
with such powers only as the legislature sees fit to bestow ; all 
of which powers may at any time be restricted or changed or 
wholly taken away. One of the latest examples of that minute 
supervision may be specified. In the city council of the city 
of Boston the practice of feasting at the public expense had 
become so extravagant and scandalous that the state legislature 
interposed, and enacted (Acts of 1884, ch. 320, sec. 13), that no 
city “shall pay any bills for wines, liquors or cigars” nor pay 
“for refreshment for any official for more than one dollar for 
one day.” Surely if the legislature may properly limit the cost 
of an alderman’s dinner, it may much more properly and with- 
out violating any fundamental principle of suffrage or of self- 
government, prescribe the conditions of his election or appoint- 
ment to office. 

A municipal government does not govern the citizens in the 
sense in which the state laws govern them. « A city may indeed 
and does, by permission of the State, impose minor penalties for 
obstructing streets and side-walks; but that is because the city 
corporation was created to take care of streets as one of its chief 
functions. Cities also in general appoint police officers, but 
this is to enforce within the city boundaries the laws of the 
State, and such regulations as the State allows the city to make. 
There has been much agitation and some progress made towards 
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taking the appointment of these officers from the principal 
cities, and having a metropolitan police appointed directly by 
the State, as has, in fact, been done in the City of Boston. That 
the State may, if it sees fit, make such appointments is not 
doubted ; and in like manner, without touching any vested 
right of voters, it may directly appoint aldermen and coun- 
cilmen, if such officers are deemed necessary or convenient. 

The problem to be solved is, what is the vest mode of select- 
ing officers in order to secure an efficient and economical 
administration of the affairs of the city, and the performance 
of the specific subordinate duties for which it is chartered. In 
the beginning, when a representative body was first substituted 
for collective meetings of the citizens, the voters in the cities 
were comparatively few, they were homogeneous, and mostly 
owners of some property, which contributed towards defraying 
the public charges The voter who paid a small tax felt the 
burden of that tax as much as the voter who paid a larger tax ; 
and all were interested in an economical administration. But 
now all this is changed. 

There are two examples of improved municipal institutions, 
which, in any effort at reform, deserve attentive consideration. 
Twelve years ago the City of Washington was preyed upon 
by an administration as corrupt and rapacious as any American 
city of to-day. Taxes had become intolerably oppressive, even 
to the verge of confiscation. Congress stands in the same 
relation to the City of Washington and to the District of Colum- 
bia, so far as relates to municipal government, that the legis- 
lature of a State does to any city within its borders. On the 
petition of private citizens, Congress appointed a very able 
joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to 
examine and report upon the affairs of the city. That com- 
mittee gave the subject a great deal of time and consideration ; 
and at length, in June, 1874, made a report recommending an 
entire change in the city government. In pursuance of the 
recommendations of that committee, Congress enacted that the 
whole machinery of mayor, aldermen and common council 
(called there by a somewhat different name, to wit: governor, 
council and house of delegates) should be at once and absolutely 
abolished, and that three commissioners, to be appointed by 
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the President, should take immediate possession of all offices, 
books, papers and records, and all the securities, property and 
assets of the city, and should administer its affairs—that the 
commissioners should have power to remove any and all officers 
and appoint others and to abolish or to unite any oftices—and 
that they should, moreover, reduce the pay of all officers and 
employés of the city, excepting teachers and firemen, twenty per 
cent. And by a subsequent act, the city debt having already 
exceeded the prescribed limit, it was made a “high misde- 
meanor” for any officer or other person to aid or abet in any 
increase of that debt ; subjecting the offender to not exceeding 
$10,000 fine and ten years imprisonment. This is what medical 
men might call heroic treatment. But it was effectual. Under 
this regime the city has been improved and ornamented and 
made attractive. Taxes have been greatly reduced and the 
value of property has increased immensely. 

This example is important because it shows that municipal 
reform must go deep to be effectual. But it is infinitely more 
important in another aspect ; for it shows that in the judgment 
of the highest legislative authority in America, a municipal 
government is or should be, a mere business corporation, estab- 
lished by the legislature for certain subordinate business pur- 
poses, which if it does not effect in one form and under one 
organization, it should be changed to another; and above all, 
and beyond all, that in its organization and the appointment or 
election of its officers, no principle of suffrage, no question of 
franchise is involved. This example and the experience of the 
city under it, are the more important, because this legislation, 
being avowedly, in the beginning, tentative and provisional, 
was after a trial of four years, revised and re-enacted in all its 
essential features, and made permanent. 

The next example that demands attention is that of the 
organization of the cities in Germany. In those cities the town 
council constitutes the legislative assembly ; it is a representa- 
tive body elected by the citizens. Formerly the election was 
by a species of universal suffrage, every citizen after a year’s 
residence being a voter. But when population had much in- 
creased it was found that the German cities were menaced by 
some of the abuses of which American cities are now suffer- 
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ing a great many; and a different basis of election was adopted. 
That basis as stated by the eminent jurist, Professor Gneist,* 
of the University of Berlin, is as follows: 

“The taxpayers are grouped into three classes, in proportion 
to the amount of direct taxes they pay. The most highly rated 
citizens, who pay among themselves, one third of the entire 
sum levied, form the first class of electors; a larger body of 
middle-class rate-payers, contributing by themselves another 
third of the municipal taxes, form the second class ; the small 
taxpayers, paying among themselves the last third, form the 
third class. Each class elects one third of the town-councils 
by an open vote.” 

This system, which has now been in operation for a third of 
a century, seems to have given general satisfaction. Certainly 
the financial results are remarkable when compared with those 
of American cities. In the city of Berlin, with a population 
of 1,300,000, the total expenditures for the year ending in 1882, 
the latest received, including police, streets, new and old, 
schools and school buildings, relief of the poor, hospitals, 
interest on debts, salaries and all the expenses of administra- 
tion, were $9,500,000, or one-third the expenditures of New 
York with about an equal population. That is, the ratio of 
municipal expenditures to population in New York is three- 
fold that of Berlin. In the city of Boston that ratio is still 
higher ; and so it is in Chicago, Cincinnati and Philadelphia. 

It is for the interest of the Republic that the affairs of the 
cities, which contain so large a proportion of the population 
and wealth of the country, should be well and prudently ad- 
ministered. That they are not so administered in several of 
the principal cities is proclaimed from the house-tops. That 
there must come a change is not doubtful. Whether that 
change shall be in the form of appointing the administrators 
and directors by the executive of the State after the Washing- 
ton example; or in the form of a proportional election and 
representation like the German cities; or in some other and 
better way will depend upon the wisdom of the legislatures of 
the respective states. 

Two conditions are requisite for the continued prosperity of 


*In the Contemporary Review for Dec., 1884, p. 772. 
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any city or state. First, that every citizen shall have free scope 
for the lawful exercise of all his powers and faculties in gain- 
ing a livelihood and, if prudent, in acquiring a competency, 
This condition exists in American cities as fully as anywhere, 
The second condition is that property shall be secure; that the 
competency, when acquired, shall be protected; that the rich 
man’s wealth, and the poor man’s savings, alike, shall be safe 
under the law. This second condition does not exist in several 
American cities: it is wanting, not because thieves sometimes 

break through and steal; but because the municipality itself, : 

in its corporate capacity, takes, with the strong hand of the ( 

law, a large and increasing part of the whole income of invested \ 

property. t 

Let it not be supposed that this is a question of politics or fi 

of party. No party and no class, but the plunderers, is inter- t 

ested in perpetuating the present system. If all the wasted V 

money of these mis-governed cities could be scattered broad- u 

cast among the deserving poor, equally, it might effect some € 

beneficent purpose. But it does not go to the poor. It goes ¥ 

to the “ Bosses,” to the “ Rings,” to the favored contractors; t 

and occasionally, in driblets, to inferior mercenaries. The “ 

virus has gone down deeper than party. It has its seat in tho bh 

depths of a corrupt human nature; and, in spite of temporary Ss 

checks, will grow and spread, whatever party is in power, until i 

‘the axe is laid at the root of the tree.’ ig 
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EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 


Articte L—SOME CONSIDERATIONS AS TO THE 
FUTURE POLICY OF YALE COLLEGE.* 


By Mason Youne. 


I am of those who believe that a change in methods of admin- 
istration is essential to the welfare and to the progress of Yale 
College. No one deprecates more than I the public discussion, 
under ordinary circumstances, of the affairs of a great university, 
but when, after years of quiet effort to secure needed reforms, we 
find the advice of graduates spurned, on the ground apparently 
that it comes from graduates ; when the respectful memorial of a 
whole class, asking the Corporation to consider changes urged by 
many of the most devoted friends of the College meets with not 
even the scant courtesy of an acknowledgment of its receipt ; 
when demand is made through the public press by supporters of 
the existing state of affairs that those who are discontented shall 
state specifically what they want, and why they want it, the time 
has clearly come for plain speaking, unless we are forever after to 
hold our peace. 

That an institution of learning with 115 instructors divided 
among six different Faculties, and with nearly 1100 students, if it 
is to live and prosper, must be ruled by some central governing 
body, would seem a proposition too plain to require argument. 
The founders of the College, wiser than some of their successors, 
and the colonial General Court deemed such a governing board 
essential to its existence, and by the charter, a Corporation was 
created to which were “committed the government, care,rand 
management of the College and all the matters and things there- 
unto belonging,” and this Corporation remains to this day the 
only body possessing the powers conferred by the charter and 
responsible for their proper exercise. The direct connection of the 
Corporation with the active work of the University is very slight. 
With the exception of the President, none of its members belong 

* The following address was prepared for delivery at a meeting of the New York 
Yale Alumni Association, at which it was announced that the subject of discus- 
sion would be, “The election of a successor to President Porter, and the future 
policy of the college.” No opportunity, however, was offered for its delivery. 
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to any of the faculties, and the President himself usually gives 
instruction in only one of the departments. From the circum. 
stances of the case, the instruction of students, the maintenance of 
discipline, all the details of the management of the schools, must 
be left to the officers appointed by the Corporation to the several 
faculties, while the Corporation can only concern itself with the 
oversight of the general affairs of the University, with providing 
means to meet its ever-increasing wants, and with the care of its 
property. Upon this point all critics of the University are agreed, 
They differ in their views as to the discharge, or attempted dis- 
charge, of its duties by the Corporation. Let facts tell their own 
story. 

The members of this body, as a rule, know little from personal 
observation of the workings of the schools and other institutions 
of the University; their personal knowledge regarding most of 
them is such as can be gleaned through attendance at the annual 
commencements. They meet three or four times a year, each 
meeting lasting a few hours, barely long enough to attend to the 
ordinary matters of routine which must come before them. 

They demand no reports from any of the schools under their 
charge, and even the law which requires that the President shall 
annually lay before them “a report of the state and method of 
instruction, the authors recited, and the progress of literary im- 
provements in the College” has for years been more honored in 
the breach than the observance. As a consequence, when impor- 
tant questions arise affecting any department there is rarely on the 
records official information upon which to base action, and the 
resulting confusion and uncertainty are not diminished by the 
fact that communications and requests from the faculties and 
boards are, more frequently than not, submitted, not in writing, but 
orally through the President. Under these circumstances it is not 
strange, as President Porter puts it in his defence of the Corpora- 
tion which recently appeared in the “ New Englander,” “ that in 
the mutual relationships between the different departments there 
should be some deviations from ideal perfection in form and that 
especially their connection with the Corporation should fail of 
theoretical symmetry or subordination.” On the contrary, any 
other result might well excite surprise. 

It is natural that a body which conducts its affairs after this 
fashion should prove impotent to form general plans for either the 
organization or the development of the University; the readiness 
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to express sympathy whenever there is occasion tor it, which 
President Porter singles out as the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Corporation, is not exactly the quality most desirable in the 
central board of a great institution of any kind, not even when 
accompanied, as he claims that is, by a willingness to give advice 
when it should not be considered intrusive. The history of the 
observatory, the youngest institution of the University, well 
illustrates the methods used by the Corporation in dealing with 
questions. It is brief. 

For thirteen years the Corporation held a piece of land given 
for an observatory, making no effort to utilize it, and then recon- 
veyed it to the donors, Eight years later, the same land, with 
an adjoining tract, was again given to the Corporation for like 
purposes. In 1882, nearly a quarter of a century after the date 
of the original gift, the Corporation erected buildings for the ob- 
servatory, taking for the purpose, as a loan, $50,000 from the per- 
manent funds of other departments; a wise measure, as a 
temporary expedient, but, so far as is known, the Corporation has 
not yet taken any steps to repay the money. About the same 
time a gift of $10,000 was accepted for the purchase of a heliome- 
ter, which was bought, and the Corporation is still paying an 
annuity of $500 charged upon this gift, although the observatory 
has not, and never had, income of its own from which to pay it. 
The Corporation appointed six officers to the observatory, but 
passed no rules defining clearly their duties and their mutual rela- 
tions. When the misunderstandings which naturally resulted 
were brought before it, and a plan was proposed for the organi- 
zation of the officers into a governing board, the Coporation com- 
mended the scheme highly, ordered it on file for reference at some 
future time, and left the observatory to stumble along, as best it 
might, on its upward or downward path. 

To give the last touch to this picture of confusion, it need only 
be added that the accounts were not kept in the office or under 
the supervision of the treasurer of the Corporation, and that to 
this day his reports do not show how much of the debt, now 
amounting to over $62,000, of the observatory is due to the con- 
struction of buildings and the purchase of apparatus, and how 
much to deficiencies in income during the years when its finances 
were not in his charge. 

I cite this merely as a convenient illustration, for it shows at 
once the indifference of the Corporation to opportunities presented 
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for the extension of the University ; its slackness in the perform- 
ance of the duty of providing funds for the use of the University ; 
its unconcern regarding conditions attached to gifts offered to it, 
and its inability to recognize the importance in administration of 
order, method, and a well-defined distribution of powers and re- 
sponsibilities. 

We have seen something of the manner in which the Corpora- 
tion views its duties of overseeing the affairs of the University 
and of procuring the money necessary for carrying on its work. 

How is it about its other chief function—the management of the 
finances ? Among the very few rules of the Corporation isa sort of 
by-law relating to the duties of the treasurer, and its provisions 
read oddly enough to-day. “ The Treasurer shall collect the bills 
of the students, and account therefor to the Prudential Committee 
as often as required, and shall pay four times a year the officers 
of the College the sums due to them, charging said sums to the 
Corporation, with all other sums paid by their order or by order 
of the Prudential Committee, and likewise pay three times a year 
to the sweepers of the College such a sum as by agreement shall 
have become their due.” These directions scarcely cover all the 
functions of the present treasurer, but then it is within his term 
of office that the great bulk of its productive property has come 
to the Corporation, for the comparative wealth of Yale College is 
of recent growth. It is always a pleasure to bear testimony to 
the great worth of the services which Mr. Kingsley has rendered 
to the College. Under his care the investments of the Corpora- 
tions may safely challenge comparison, whether as to security or 
as to productiveness, with those of any institution in the land. 
For his skill, his industry, his devotion to the interests of the Cor- 
poration, too great praise can not be awarded to him. The Cor- 
poration has been most fortunate in securing the services of so 
able and so faithful an officer, but should he retire, what is there 
in the past discharge of its financial duties to assure us that the 
Corporaticn will choose a competent successor? We have it on 
the authority of Mr. Kingsley himself that for a hundred and 
thirty years the Treasurers of the College gave little time to the 
duties of their office. 

Unlike most corporations which possess property, that of Yale 
College has no finance committee. The duties of such a commit 
tee and of all usual standing committees are imposed in bulk 
upon the so-called Pradential Committee. Prior to the introduc- 
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tion of the Alumni representatives in 1872, if I am correctly in- 
formed, it was not customary for the Corporation or for this 
committee or for any sub-committee to inspect even an annual 
balance sheet, or to examine the ledger, or to look over the securi- 
ties, and the Treasurer’s reports of that day would afford almost 
a perfect model to one seeking to frame a financial statement 
which should tell nothing. A gentleman of high character, not a 
member of the Corporation, was employed each year as auditor. 
He examined books and securities, and upon his certificate the 
Prudential Committee certified to their own examination of the 
accounts and to the result of such examination. No budget of 
probable yearly expenses, no estimate of probable revenue was 
submitted. ‘This was the attention paid to its financial concerns 
by the Corporation before 1872, and as it is held by those in 
power that “the inexpediency of representation from the body 
of the graduates has become clearly manifest in these latter 
years,” we may look for a return to the good old ways. How 
much credit is due to the Corporation of those times for the suc- 
cessful management of the treasury every man can readily deter- 
mine from these facts. While, as has been said, the administra- 
tion of the present Treasurer is most successful, it must be re- 
membered that he does not control the expenditures. These are 
ordered by the Corporation, and it is by them, rather than by 
the character of investments, that the financial skill of the Corpo- 
ration should be judged. Let us see what the Corporation did in 
the year ending July 31, 1885: 


The Treasurer’s report shows that while the income of 
six of the departments, including the observatory, 





Ses Siete BB Goth Rad 2 oe 0b te ta $268,144.18 
The expenditures on their account were .....----.--- 290,392.89 
Showing an excess of expenses over income of -----.- $22,248.71 
Toward making up the deficiency the whole available 

income of the University funds was used -.-..----- 8,233.53 
But the deficiency of income was still _...-.-------- $14,015.18 


Undoubtedly these expenditures were all required, all necessary 
to the welfare of the University, but the point to which I wish to 
call your attention is that nothing was done to make good this 
deficiency of $14,015.18. The consequence of this system of 
spending what one has not got, while making no provision for 
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raising the money required to supply deficiencies, is seen in the 
condition of the permanent funds of some of the departments, 
The boast of many defenders of the present condition of things 
is that, while the Corporation may not have made the best use 
possible of its funds, yet, like the wicked and slothful servant of 
the parable who was afraid and hid his talent in the earth, it has 
not lost aught that was committed to its care. Such a claim 
would scarcely be made by any one who is familiar with financial 
matters, who is acquainted with the rapid and often seemingly 
inexplicable changes in values, and who knows that the uncer- 
tainty of all things human extends even to investments of cap- 
ital. And how does the assertion look in the light of the fact 
that the accumulated excess of outgoes over income, which means 
really an impairment of principal, now amounts as shown by the 
Treasurer’s report : 





In the Academical Department to -.......-.--.----- $22,776.19 
In the Medical School to........-.....-.-.---.--.--- 13,250.95 
ee Ee SUNOS OD occ ctane ccncccneccceences 16,059.96 

I I NI iit i sae ge te tm $50,000.00 


In other words, if these debts were paid, the permanent fund 
of the Art School would be reduced from $75,200 to 359,140.04, 
and that of the Medical School from $29,134.07 to $15,883.12, 
and the gravity of the situation is not diminished by the fact 
that in most cases the only permanent funds of the departments 
are endowments of which neither the Corporation nor any other 
body or person has the right to expend one cent. 

Is it possible that the suspicion, if not the knowledge, that such 
a state of affairs as I have depicted existed, may have influenced 
such men as Mr. George Peabody and Mr. Sheffield to place in 
the hands of independent boards of trustees, instead of intrusting 
to the Corporation, the largest gifts that have ever been made for 
the benefit of Yale College? Is it possible that some indistinct 
notion of the actual facts, as I have shown them, is the real cause 
of that undefined feeling of distrust of the wisdom and prudence 
of the College authorities which unquestionably prevails among 
the Alumni? To some such an explanation seems more satisfac- 
tory than any other that has been offered. 

I would not be understood as charging that the excellent, and, 
in many cases, distinguished men who are the Fellows of Yale 
College have been consciously neglecting the University ; they 
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have simply fallen in with, what became long ago traditional in 
the Corporation, a purely perfunctory performance of duty. Nor 
have the Alumni Fellows been able to resist wholly the influence 
of the inertia-compelling atmosphere of the Corporation-room. If 
they have not accomplished all that was expected of them by 
their constituents, the cause may be sought successfully in their 
environment. 

A curious feature of the present controversy is the attempt to 
deny to graduates the rights to discuss these questions. In the 
“New Englander,” one writer takes the strange position that no 
one unconnected with the active management of the University 
should express views on its affairs, unless he has paid for the priv- 
ilege. No criticism passed by any presumptuous Alumnus upon 
the Corporation approaches in severity that of this gentleman 
who represents the clerical corporators, as seeking to sell to the 
Alumni a share in the government of the University. He says, 
speaking of the passage of the act which gives to graduates the 
right to be represented in the Corporation: ‘ President Woolsey 
stated to the assembled graduates the reason for giving them this 
privilege, viz: that they would contribute to the funds. By 
becoming benefactors to the Coliege they would have some right 
to give advice respecting its affairs. This is the only ground on 
which such advice can be justified. How has the expectation of 
Dr. Woolsey, when he consented to this change in the charter of 
the College in order to raise funds sufficient to ensure its contin- 
ued progress, been realized ?” He seems to confound Yale College 
with those voluntary charitable or religious societies which scale 
the position and rights of their members strictly according to the 
amount each contributes to the treasury. When the act which 
granted seats in the Corporation to the Alumni was passed, it 
was supposed that the Corporation believed that the graduates 
could furnish from their own number men who, through their 
character, their abilities, and their experience would be most 
useful members of the governing board. It was thought that the 
Corporation recognized the fact that the strength of a University 
lies not alone in its teachers, its lands, its buildings, and its funds, 
but largely in the interest and devotion of the Alumni whom it 
has trained up, in the words of the Yale charter, for the service of 
God in the State as well as in the Church. Now it seems that 
those in authority, if we may judge from the utterances of all 
who have spoken, consider that graduates have no rights, even 
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though they be electors, and that it is a great misfortune that the 
right of suffrage was conferred upon them by the State of Con- 
necticut. These gentlemen make a grave mistake. Yale College 
is not a private institution; it is not under the patronage or control 
of any ecclesiastical body; it is a great public corporation; it 
portant duties to the State and to the public ; its acts are proper 
enjoys special privileges granted by the State; it owes most im- 
subjects of public discussion; its governors may rightfully be 
called upon to explain their action, or their failure to act, in any 
to particular; and they will be judged by the public according 
their answers or their silence. If the graduates have failed to 
give to their Alma Mater the support which was hoped for, the 
fault lies not with them. The reason can be found in the condi- 
tion of affairs which I have sketched, and in its influence felt for 
evil through every branch of the University, for the suspicion that 
this condition, or something like it, exists, has been engendered 
by the policy of silence and concealment so studiously pursued by 
the authorities of the College. Why, ask those who would gladly 
help them, if they are doing well, do not they tell us the facts 
which show it; why, if they have plans to be carried out, do they 
not let us know what they are? Perhaps, after what I have 
already said, it is needless to state why the Corporation makes 
no report, either of what has been done, or of what it is intended 
to do. 

The question is put, and it is a fair one: What can be done to 
remedy these difficulties? What is needed first of all is the adop- 
tion of sound business methods in the management of the affairs 
which come under the direct supervision of the Corporation ; then 
should come the careful definition of the functions of the Presi- 
dent in all departments of the University, and of the powers, and 
the corresponding responsibilities of the various faculties and 
managing boards in their respective spheres, and a settlement of 
their relations with each other, with possibly the creation of a 
body representing all faculties and boards, by which questions of 
general interest should be considered before they can be submitted 
to the Corporation. It is scarcely to be expected that such a 
work can be accomplished wholly under the supervision of men 
who have been for years subject to the influence of tie traditional 
methods of the Corporation. If a new system is to be adopted, 
and to work efficiently, there must be a change in that venerable 
body, even though it be in some respects a gradual one. 
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In the opinion of many the effort should be not to destroy, but 
to increase the interest of graduates in the University and their 
influence in her counsels. The legal questions as to the right of 
the Corporation to elect members, except under restrictions 
imposed by tradition, I do not propose to discuss now. ‘To any 
one who will bear in mind a few facts: as, that the charter was 
granted not by President Clap, but by the General Court of Con- 
necticut; that no exclusive right to interpret it was ever conferred 
by any competent authority upon President Stiles; that it is a 
simple statute, and that it is to be construed by the ordinary rules 
governing the construction of ordinary statute, the solution is 
easy. This, however, is not the subject now under discussion. 
We are talking of what is best for the University; if power to do 
what is best is lacking, it can easily be obtained. I venture to 
suggest a plan which seems to me to be worthy at least of con- 
sideration. The present number of Fellows may or may not be 
quite large enough, but it is my belief that the administration will 
be improved if there are more Fellows who, in a sense, represent 
the graduates, even though not directly elected by them, and if the 
six graduate Fellows are made equal in dignity and power with 
their step-brethren, so to speak, who now form a distinct and 
superior class. Your representatives occupy in some respects a 
very humble position. Each of them is a nought, save when 
coupled with at least one minister, whose presence is essential to 
vivify him as a corporate integer, and the whole half-dozen count 
not as even one toward forming a quorum until six ministers 
appear to set in motion the expression of sympathy, and to fit the 
whole body to offer, when requested, unobtrusive advice. The 
propositions I would submit are two: 

Ist. That the Fellows elected by the Alumni be made equal in 
all respeets, save as regards their tenure of office, with the other 
members of the Corporation. 

2d. That vacancies in the number.of life members of the Cor- 
poration be filled with graduates of the University, irrespective 
of their profession, and that all the Fellows have a voice in elec- 
tions to fill such vacancies. 

I have said nothing as to the man who should be chosen to suc- 
ceed the amiable and accomplished gentleman who has just 
resigned, but I think that I have shown that conspicuous among 
the qualities which a president should possess are faculties of 
organizatian and administration. Whoever is chosen will find 
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that, if he is to succeed in the difficult task before him, there must 
be a reform in the business methods of the Corporation and that, 
throughout the scheme of the University, chaos rust be replaced 
by system and order. Let us hope that he will be a man indefat- 
igable in the performance of his duty to the whole University, 
and one who shall recognize fully, as did President Porter when 
he took his seat, the existence of that “Fraternity of living men 
which we call Yale College, and which consists of its Fellows, its 


Officers and its Graduates.” 
Mason Youna. 


ArticLe II.—REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 

[The foregoing article opens with complaints respecting the govern- 
ment of Yale College, which, in our judgment, have no just foundation. 
It concludes with the recommendation of a change which we deem 
inexpedient and not called for by the circumstances of the case. Mr. 
Young’s criticisms relate to a Corporation under which, to use his own 
language, the College has grown to be ‘‘an institution of learning with 
115 instructors, divided among six different faculties, and with nearly 
1100 students.” As the specific allegations in his article relate mainly 
to financial matters, it is fitting that they should be considered by the 
Treasurer of the College, whose ability and judgment Mr. Young has 
himself highly praised. At the close of the following remarks from 
Mr. Kingsley’s pen, we shall add a few observations on Mr. Young’s 
proposal to alter radically the constitution of the governing body.— 
Ep. New ENGLANDER.| 

Tue strictures which Mr. Young makes upon the management 
of the affairs of the college require examination. They are largely 
of the “‘ slackness, unconcern and inability” of the corporation. We 
think in the unfolding of these strictures he makes, for want of 
complete knowledge, some statements that are not borne out by 
the facts, and omits to state some facts which would materially 
alter the impression made by his statements. , 

Mr. Young takes the history of the Observatory to illustrate 
the truth of his charges. He says, “For thirteen years the cor- 
poration held a piece of land given for an observatory, making no 
effort to utilize it and then reconveyed it to the donor, and that 
eight years after, the same land with an adjoining tract was again 
conveyed to the college for like purposes.” Here are some state- 
ments that are not borne out by the facts, and some facts are 
omitted which would alter the impression of what is stated. The 
facts are these. A family, whose attachment to the college has 
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been shown in many ways, conveyed to the corporation eight acres 
of land as a site for an observatory. Earnest and repeated efforts 
were made to obtain donations sufficient to erect the necessary 
buidings and to establish a fund for the support of an observa- 
tory, but without success, until the late Mr. Winchester, who had 
purchased from the same family about thirty acres of land adjoin- 
ing the eight acres, proposed to devote his purchase to the estab- 
lishment of such a fund, on condition that this purchase, together 
with the original eight acres, should be placed in the hands of 
special trustees to carry out his large-hearted plans. Then it was, 
and solely for this purpose, that the corporation at the request of 
the family, who had originally conveyed to them the eight acres, 
deeded back the land, that the family might convey thirty-eight 
acres instead of eight acres, for the use of an observatory. After 
a few years Mr. Winchester became satisfied that the special board 
of trustees was unnecessary and caused the whole property to be 
conveyed to the corporation. We say then that the statement that 
the corporation ‘‘ made no effort” is not sustained by the facts, for 
as we have said repeated efforts were made to obtain funds, and 
the very act of the corporation which Mr. Young apparently finds 
fault with, their deeding back the eight acres, shows that they 
were not negligent or slack or unable to see what the interest. of 
the college required, but were ready to meet Mr. Winchester’s 
proposition promptly and aid him in his plans for the benefit of 
the college. To show still further the incorrectness of the state- 
ment that the Corporation made no effort, we add that a friend of 
the college was induced to offer to join Mr. Winchester in estab- 
lishing such a fund, by giving a large sum of money, which 
would bring the observatory more speedily into working order, 
but at that time Mr. Winchester preferred himself to accomplish 
the whole work. We think there was no slackness or negligence 
shown here. That this friend devoted his gifts to other depart- 
ments of the college, and that Mr. Winchester found himself 
unable to carry out all he wished and hoped for should not be 
charged against the corporation. Since the observatory was built, 
repeated efforts have been made to raise funds with only moderate 
success. One of the most valuable donations is an Equatorial of 
superior workmanship, the gift of a gentleman in New Haven, 
which is nightly doing good astronomical work. 

But it is said the corporation has borrowed money to build and 
equip the observatory—and is there any wrong in that? The ob- 
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servatory has paid interest on all the money borrowed for it, and 
it has a fund, now unproductive, the land given by Mr. Winches. 
ter, which will eventually more than pay the loan. That money 
has not been sooner realized by the sale of the land was a dis. 
appointment to Mr. Winchester as it has been to the corpora- 
tion, but there can be no loss from the transaction. The affairs 
of the observatory have been entrusted by the corporation, 
subject to their ultimate decision upon all questions, to a 
board of managers, consisting of three professors of the college, 
who are especially interested in astronomical research and well 
acquainted with observatories in this country and in Europe; the 
president of one of the banks in the city of New York, also in- 
terested in astronomy, of large financial experience ; and an active 
business man of New Haven, connected with the family of the 
late Mr. Winchester and fully cognizant of his views and inten- 
tions. These managers have their own secretary who keeps a 
complete record of all their proceedings, and a detailed statement 
of every receipt and expenditure, all of which are subject to the 
examination of the corporation. Thus far the corporation and 
these managers have acted ia harmony. The typical case 
which Mr. Young selects to sustain his strictures on the corpora- 
tion breaks down at every point. If he should extend his exam- 
ination into other departments we think he would find no better 
success. A corporation which in fifteen years has increased its 
funds over 75 per cent., which has, within the same _ period, 
secured the erection of buildings which have cost about $700,000, 
and which has within the same period secured a much larger 
amount to be added to the productive funds of the college upon 
the termination of certain lives, cannot, we think, be justly 
charged with “ slacknesss, negligence and inability.” 

Other charges which Mr. Young makes are that the mem- 
bers of the corporation do not personally examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts, that the Treasurer’s last report shows an excess of 
expenditures over receipts, and that until recently no yearly 
budget which should show the estimated receipts and expenses 
has been required to be presented to the corporation. We 
do not appreciate so highly as does Mr. Young the necessity of a 
yearly budget in past years. Yale College has always been so 
poor that the corporation has been compelled to allow no expenses 
that were not actually necessary, and sometimes no doubt those 
expenses which were actually necessary have been allowed when 
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the means of meeting them were uncertain. If by any good 
chance a budget could have shown a probable income which 
would justify the corporation in certain expenses which if not 
actually necessary would have been desirable, a budget would 
have done more good; but when every expense must be pared 
down to the closest point, a budget is not of so much consequence. 
It is true the Treasurer’s report shows that the corporation 
has spent more than its income, and Mr. Young complains that 
this excess of expenditure has not been provided for. In what 
way should it be provided for? We understand Mr. Young to 
imply that it should be deducted from the principal. We do not 
agree with him, if he would apply this rule rigidly. If there is 
a yearly deficit there is an advantage in showing it. If it is de- 
ducted from the principal it is covered up, it is out of sight and 
is likely to be forgotten. We agree that, if after sufficient trial, 
no way is sound to meet the deficit a corresponding reduction from 
the principal should be made, and it undoubtedly would be made 
by the corporation. Such cases have arisen in the past. Until 
other means are exhausted it would seem better not to resort to 
a reduction of the funds. A manufacturing corporation with a 
capital of $2,000,000, if it found at the end of any given year 
that a comparatively small-loss had been made, would hardly 
cut down its capital but would trust to the business of another 
year to make good the loss. Yale College has futures’ in the 
liberality of its friends which it may rightfully discount. If a 
deficit is plainly stated, and not covered up, it appeals to the 
friends of the college to make it good. 

Mr. Young complains that there is no “ finance committee ” and 
no examination, until recently, of the accounts of the Treas- 
urer by any Committee of the Board. It is enough to say that 
the “Prudential Committee ” is the finance committee, and has 
all the authority and power that any finance committee should 
have. That they have other powers and duties than those per- 
taining to financial matters is of no consequence. Abundant 
evidence exists in the records of this committee that while the 
accounts of the Treasurer were few and small, very close scrutiny 
of them was exercised by this committee. It was not until sub- 
sequent to 1830 that the college had any considerable amount of 
funds. In that year the first printed report, of which we have 
knowledge, appeared. The productive funds of the college are 
stated in that report as follows: 
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After the funds and the income increased the corporation 
appointed an auditor to do this business for them. For thirty 
years they had the services of a gentleman of proverbial integrity, 
who had had and continued to have large experience in examining 
the accounts of other corporations, and the present auditor, ap- 
pointed by the corporation, is in no respect his inferior. We pre- 
sume there is no large railroad corporation or bank of discount 
or savings, which does not do this work by appointed agents; it 
may be by a committee of their own number. The wealthy 
capitalists and shrewd business men, who are the Directors of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, do not 
examine either personally or by a committee of their own number 
the accounts of that great corporation. They employ two audit- 
ors who do this work for them, who make their report to the 


Board, and the Board is satisfied with this auditing. The cor-’ 


poration of Yale College does the same thing. ‘To suppose that 
the Prudential Committee or any other committee of this corpora- 
tion will devote the necessary time; say a week, to the personal 
examination of the Treasurer’s account, is to suppose something 
which cannot be expected. 

We could not but smile at the statement “ on the authority of 
Mr. Kingsley himself that for one hundred and thirty years the 
treasurers of the college gave little time to the duties of their 
office.” For one hundred and thirty years the college had too 
small an amount of funds, as we have already shown, to require 
the constant services of a Treasurer. Fora long time the stu- 
dents’ bills were collected by the instructors, as was the case in the 
other colleges of the country. Hon. James Hillhouse was Treas- 
urer of the college for forty-eight years. His service terminated 
at his death in 1832. He was at the same time a Senator in 
Congress and Commissioner of the Connecticut School Fund. 
Of course he could give little time to the details of this 
treasurership. His services, however, in behalf of the college 
with the Legislature of the State and with influential men in the 
State were every great. During his term of office the duties were 
performed by an able and efficient assistant. 
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Mr. Young thinks that the inefficient management of the college 
may have led Mr. Peabody and Mr. Sheffield to place theiy large 
gifts in the hands of separate boards of trustees. Possibly 
this thought came into his mind from recollecting some of the 
things that were said at that day, that “ ministers, as « class, are 
men of second rate ability,” “inferior men,” “ inefficient in 
thought,” “narrow minded,” and in “the true sense of the word 
uncultivated.” How strange such language sounds to us. It 
may have had influence onsome men. In the case of Mr. Peabody, 
however, we think it was his want of knowledge, rather than his 
knowledge, of the corporation that led him to take the course he 
did. He had been accustomed to such trusts in England where a 
large part of his business life had been spent, and where such 
trusts are very common. He established asimilar one at Harvard 
College, in which case Mr. Young will hardly assign the same 
reason, also one in Baltimore and we believe some others. 

In Mr. Sheffield’s case we have good reason to believe that if 
the character of the corporation had influence with him, about 
which we know nothing, other reasons had great weight. And 
we may affirm without fear of contradiction that the motive 
which Mr. Young suggests had no weight with Mr. Sheffield’s 
townsmen, Henry Farnam, Augustus R. Street, E. E. Salisbury, 
and Philip Maret, nor with T. D. Porter, A. E. Silliman, and 
H. T. Morgan of the city of New York, nor with 8, B. Chitten- 
den, F. Marquand, D. T. Coit, H. Winkley, and James T. Dickin- 
son, nor with many others, who have given valuable gifts to the 
college. 

Mr. Young compares the corporation to the wicked and slothful 
servant of the parable, because it has been claimed for them that 
they have lost none of the funds entrusted to their care ; forget- 
ting that in a recent number of the New Englander he himself 
stated that they had received a fair rate of interest on their in- 
vestmcnts, so that on his own showing their talent had not been 
idle. 

He says very justly, “that such a claim would not be made by 
any one who is familiar with financial matters.” We suppose 
this claim, which has been repeated many times, and sometimes 
by persons who should have known better, has grown out of a 
remark made many years ago at an alumni meeting at Boston by 
Professor T}. cher “that the college corporation could repay all 
the gifts that it had ever received.” This is a correct statement. 
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By close economy, “so close,” as Professor Thacher stated in the 
same speech, “ as to scrimp the professors’ salaries ” and by a rise 
in values the corporation can repay all it ever received ; but to 
assert that it has never lost anything, in the nearly two hundred 
years of its history, cannot be credited by any one “ familiar with 
financial matters.” It is undoubtedly true that very great care 
and prudence have from the first been exercised in the manage- 

ment of its funds, and the losses have been few and small. In 

the language of President Gilman, “The history of Yale College 
is one of the wonders of the land.” 













Henry C. KINGSLEY. 







[We offer some editorial comments on certain topics touched 
upon in Mr. Young’s article, to which Mr. Kingsley’s observations 
do not directly relate. Mr. Young brings forward a new pro- 
ject for remodeling the Corporation. It is less than a year since 
a very different scheme—that of choosing a larger number of 
members by the graduates—was proposed. A pamphlet was 
circulated, advocating it, and it was announced that several class- 
meetings had voted in its favor. Now, as far as we can discover, 
that scheme, which was not received with favor by the alumni at 
large, is given up. At any rate, we have in the article before us 
an entirely new and very diverse plan for altering the constitution 
of the college. 

On the legal question of the meaning and intent of the charter, 
there is no occasion to dwell. The opinion that, since 1745, the 
clerical body has simply exercised a privilege, but obeyed no re 
quirement of law, in filling their vacancies as they have done, has 
been fully examined and confuted on the pages of this Review." 
If there are those who still think, that, during the last one hun- 
dred and forty years, as far as the obligations imposed by the 
charter are concerned, laymen residing anywhere, and professing 
any religion, or abjuring all religion, might have been legally 
chosen in the room of the ministers, they must, of course, be left 
to entertain this view. Since, however, it is a view the opposite 
of that which the Corporation itself has always held, and holds 
now, we do not see what is to be gained at present by further 
discussing the point. 

Dropping the legal point, we take issue with the writer of the 
foregoing paper on the question of the desirableness of any such 


_*See President Porter’s Article, Nov., 1855, and the Articles by Mr. William 
Bliss, May, 1882, and May and July, 1884. 
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change as he recommends. He proposes to have no restrictions 
in the choice of the “life-members” of the Corporation, except 
that they shall be graduates of the college. 

In the first place, this project, if carried out, would destroy the 
religious constitution of the college. It would sweep away that 
main provision for the maintenance of the Christian character of 
the institution, which the founders ordained and their success- 
ors have guarded and cherished. This safeguard we deem to be 
of inestimable value. Without it, the college could never have 
attained to its great usefulness and success. We might properly 
insist on the wrong that would be done by so revolutionary a step 
to the numerous benefactors in the past who would never have 
made their gifts had they deemed such a change possible. Yale 
College was established by Congregational churches, or by min- 
isters representing them. Under these auspices, it has grown up 
to its present strength and distinction. The author of the article 
on which we are commenting is connected, we believe, with the 
Episcopal Church. If there existed a college like Yale, standing 
in the same relation to that Church as Yale stands to the Con- 
gregational body; if there existed such a college, founded, nur- 
tured, and administered to the same extent for nearly two centu- 
ties, by representatives of that Church; if, in the line of its legiti- 
mate expansion, it had built up, as a part of it, a training-school for 
its clergy, the largest, in point of numbers, of all their divinity 
schools, and possessed of property amounting to at least a half 
million dollars,—then it would be interesting to know how the 
proposition to take such a college out of the hands of Episcopa- 
lians would be relished by the members of that body. The truth 
is, that the Congregationalists have conducted their college in so 
broad and catholic a spirit, and with such entire freedom from a 
sectarian policy, as to give rise to the idea that it belongs to any- 
body and everybody, that the legal successors of its founders are 
actually guilty of a kind of usurpation, and that they ought to 
hand over their authority to another body of men. It is high 
time for such illusions to be dispelled. It is not, however, be it 
observed, on account of the legal and mora! right which inheres 
in the members of a certain Christian body, that we attach so 
high an importance to the degree of control that pertains to them 
in the governing board. It is because, in our judgment, this 
feature is the best guaranty for a truly Christian influence as 
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opposed to sectarianism on the one hand, and to infidelity or 
indifferentism on the other, in the administration of the College. 

Tn the second place, such a change in the Corporation as Mr, 
Young recommends is needless and, on other grounds, undesir. 
able. The hope of gaining any substantial advantage by it we 
regard as chimerical. Ministers are not alone in respecting the 
Scriptural maxim, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” We 
challenge the production of an instance of more sagacious and 
successful management by the Trustees of any college than is 
furnished by the long history of Yale under its governing board, 
Considering the means at the disposal of the College, its growth 
and its influence have been without a parallel. This unexampled 
success is due, in a large degree, if we may coin a word of bar- 
barous sound, to the levelheadedness of its clerical guardians, 
They have known how to select able teachers; they have been 
wise enough to trust them; they have not tried to do too much, 
but have exerted their authority judiciously and firmly when it 
was needed. With such increased unification and organization as 
the progress of the institution calls for, and with an efficient 
executive administration, there is no reason why the future career 
of the college should not be worthy of its past. The college is in 
no danger of losing ground by adhering to its religious constitu- 
tion. By so doing, it will continue to command the confidence of 
the public. Where one giver is alienated by such a course, fifty 
will be retained or secured. Above all, by so doing it will 
accomplish the purpose for which it was established, and do best 
the work appropriate to a great seat of learning. There are 
various indications that this is the conviction of a great majority 
of its graduates. The alumni, as a body, while they have no 
sympathy with any “theological bias” which stands in the way 
of a truly scientific spirit and with a truly catholic management 
of a great university, are equally without sympathy with an 
anti-theological bias which, to say the least, is equally unreason- 
able. 

The idea of Mr. Young that the authorities of Yale College 
have shown a want of respect for the views of the graduates, 
seems strange when it is remembered that only fifteen years ago 
the Corporation, of its own accord, gave to the alumni the privi- 
lege of electing six members of their body. Is not this fact of 
itself a sufficient reply to such an imputation? That the alumni 
members have been chilled or overawed by the presence of their 
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clerical associates, is an observation not complimentary to the 
graduate members, and one that can hardly be seriously meant. 
Fault has been found in some quarters with a reference made by 
awriter in the New Englander to the graduates of colleges as 
“beneficiaries.” This term was used not in the least in an offen- 
sive implication, but as literally descriptive of the fact. We take 
it that Chief Justice Marshall did not make a mistake in the 
Dartmouth College case, when he designated colleges as “ elee- 
mosynary” institutions, What are all their large endowments 
for, except to enable them to furnish young men an education 
at a rate below its cost? If the graduates of Yale were to give 
back to the College the difference between their tuition-fees and 
the total expense of carrying forward the College, including the 
interest, estimated fairly, of the property invested in buildings, 
libraries, etc., the College Treasurer would have to enlarge his 
vaults. This is a simple matter of fact. We do not state it, 
however, as implying that it is the sole or the principal claim of 
the college to the loyalty and affection of her sons. We are 
all in common “beneficiaries” of Alma Mater. This does 
not divest us of the privilege of giving her good counsel. 
If we make ourselves benefactors, we acquire an additional 
right to make our opinions and preferences known to the respon- 
sible guardians of the institution to whose support we have con- 
tributed. At the same time, our relation as graduates is no 
warrant for anything like dictation on our part, much less for the 
claim to govern in the room of the founders and their legal suc- 
cessors. Vague and indefinite promises of gifts to be made if this 
or that change takes place, are of little account. The confidence 
which the character of the Corporation now, as in the past, in- 
spires among those who desire that learning shall be leavened 
with a Christian spirit, is a solid and sufficient reason for keeping 
Yale on its old foundations. } 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Hapiey’s Laxsor Sratistics 1x Connecticut.* — The 
legislature of the State of Connecticut at its last session estab- 
lished a “bureau of labor statistics,’ and Governor Harrison 
appointed Mr. Arthur T. Hadley to be its head. Mr. Hadley had 
been favorably known as an enthusiastic student of social science, 
who besides a familiar acquaintance with the literature of the sub- 
ject, had acquired much practical knowledge by intercourse with 
practical men. The first report of this bureau will be received 
with much interest. 

The question which Mr. Hadley asks, “what is the new field of 
labor of this bureau ?” he answers by saying that some think it 
should be a kind of census office. This view is taken in Penn 
sylvania and some other States. But the bureau has not at com- 
mand the means for making such statistics of any use, nor the 
power to compel information, nor to employ special agents, “To 
pretend to have collected statistics, when really we have collected 
only a few individual statements, would be worse than useless.” 

Others think that the bureau ought to form the beginning of a 
system of factory inspection but no provision for this has been made 
under the act. Nor does Mr. Hadley think this desirable. Others 
think that the bureau should act as an office for the redress of griev- 
ances. Mr. Hadley thinks this would open a wide field of work, 
where it would be ineffective, and endanger its usefulness in the 
much narrower field where its labors are likely to prove practically 
effective. The legislature does not, as a rule, deal with individual 
grievances, and the work of the bureau lies in showing where the 
system, as a system, works injustice. In so doing he says, “we 
can hope to influence public opinion beyond the limits of positive 
legislation.” ‘A bureau which is all the time considering the 
question what is practicable will probably not command the sym- 


pathy of a certain class of working men as fully as one which aims | 


at a general redress of all grievances which may come up. In de 


* First Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of Connecticut 
for the fie months ending Nov. 30, 1885. Printed by order of the Legislature. 


Hartford, 1885. 
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manding the sympathy of the bureau the workmen too often lose 
sight of the fact that an agency which is avowedly in sympathy 
with one side loses its power of influencing public opinion. The 
workmen ought to feel that their position on many of the 
points under discussion is so strong that they can trust to the 
hard logic of the facts themselves, and let the question of sympa- 
thy go.” He thinks the information which the bureau should 
seek to obtain, must be collected by special agents, but no provis- 
jon is made for this in the law. Of the subjects on which infor- 
mation is most needed he specifies, under the head of statistics, in- 
formation with regard to the rates of wages paid for different 
grades of labor, and the manner in which they are affected by 
irregularity of employment; as subjects of legislation, facts relat- 
ing to child Jabor, to weekly payments, and to hours of labor. 
Other questions on which information is greatly desired are about 
methods of arbitration, conciliation or codperation, both in Con- 
necticut and elsewhere. 

In the actual work which has been done, the facts have been 
mostly gathered by correspondence, and Mr. Hadley quotes 
largely from the replies which he has received to his circulars, both 
from employers and employees. We are surprised that so much 
has been done in the short time since the bureau was organized. 

In his report he first discusses the subject of wages and profits. 
Here he shows that wage statistics are generally too high, and 
why this is so. He treats of the inequality of wages, the stand- 
ards of living, profits, codperation, labor organizations, strikes, 
boycotting, arbitration, and socialism. 

He next takes up the subject of cheap labor. Under this head 
he speaks of the labor of children, of women, of foreign labor, and 
labor-saving machinery. Then of manner of payment, of piece 
work, the contract system, weekly or monthly payments, arbi- 
trary discharges, mechanic liens, factorizing and companies’ stores 
and tenements. 

His last subject is health and morals, and here he discusses the 
effect of occupation on health, the condition of homes, business 
and personal relations of employers and employees. Governor 
Harrison, in his message to the legislature, calls this an “able” 
report. It contains a great deal of information, which every man 
in Connecticut ought to have, derived from the replies to en- 
quiries instituted by the bureau, from many persons in various 
kinds of employment in different parts of the state. It contains 
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a very able summing up of all these by the Commissioner, and as 
it seems to us his comments are very fair. He comes to each 
question apparently with an unprejudiced mind, and seeks to 
arrive at the truth for the truth’s sake. His account of the strike 
at South Norwalk is characterized by this judicial cast of mind. 
Mr. Hadley makes but one distinct recommendation to the legis- 
lature, and that is with regard to child labor, limiting the age at 
which children may be employed, and this recommendation is 
adopted by Governor Harrison in his message. 

We are glad to see a proposition in the legislature for printing 
an increased number of copies of this report for distribution, 

We cannot close without quoting two passages from this re- 
port as an illustration of its method and spirit. 

“In any attempt to limit the hours of childrens’ labor, one 
danger must not be lost sight of. If we drive them out of the 
factory, we shall in many cases drive them into the street. This 
is better for them physically, but probably worse for them morally.” 

In discussing the question of a general reduction of time to ten 
hours in all textile mills, after stating the objection which is made 
by many, although not by all, that it would drive capital out of 
Connecticut, and seriously injure our prosperity as a manufactur- 
ing state, and replying that it is by no means certain that it 
would even have this effect temporally, he says, ‘If it isa ques- 
tion between driving capital out of Connecticut on the one hand, 
and undermining the health of our young men and women on the 
other hand, it may as well be clearly understood that the former 
is the less evil. Even if we should reduce our population by fore- 
ing them to seek employment in other states, it is better to havea 
state with a small number of strong men and women than a large 


number of weak ones.” 
Henry C. KINGSLEY. 


Proressor Gro. P. Fisuer’s Manvat or Universat History* 
—For the preparation of such a work as this Professor Fisher has 
peculiar qualifications. The investigation of historical questions 
has been his employment for many years. He is thoroughly trained 
in this kind of work, and has a well cultivated habit of original re- 
search. In addition he possesses in a remarkable degree a candid 
and impartial spirit, which prevents him from becoming a parti- 

* Outlines of Universal History, designed as a text-book and for private reading ; 
by GeorGe Park Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Yale College. Ivison, Taylor, 
Blakeman & Co., New York and Chicago. 
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san, and leads him on disputed questions to give only those judg- 
ments which are well established. 

He thus explains what he understands to be the scope 
and the philosophy of history. “Governments and rulers, 
and the public doings of States naturally form a prominent 
topic in historical writings, but this is only one department 
in the records of the past. More and more history interests 
itself in the character of society at large, and in the phases 
through which it has passed. How men lived from day to day, 
what their occupations were, their comforts and discomforts, their 
ideas, sentiments and modes of intercourse, their state as regards 
art, letters, inventions, religious enlightenment, these are points 
on which history, as at present studied and written, undertakes 
to shed light.” Again he says “That there is in some sense a 
‘reign of law’ in the succession of human events, is a conviction 
warranted by observed facts, as well as inspired by religion. 
Events do not spring into being disjointed from antecedents 
leading to them. Ends are wrought out which bear on them 
evident marks of design.” 

It is on this theory of the scope of history and on this philoso- 
phy of history that this book is written. To prevent confusion 
by the intermingling of a mass of details, the plan is adopted of 
using three kinds of type. The public events are printed in large 
type, what pertains to the literature, art, science or philosophy of 
a nation is printed in smaller type, and the account of the man- 
ners and habits of the people is given in still smaller type. This 
method very much facilitates the use of the book as a text-book, 
as well as a book of reference. 

The history is a universal history, commencing with an account 
of China and Japan and ending with the present time. Of course 
the narrative is condensed, but it is clear and connected, and 
every reader must agree with the author that there is a “reign 
of law” in the succession of events. 

The work is furnished with a large reference to authorities 
which will be especially valuable to those who wish to pursue the 
subject further. The carefully prepared historical maps, illustrat- 
ing the condition of the world at various times will be particu- 
larly useful; of these there are 23. Among them a map of Europe 
and the countries around the Mediterranean sea after the great 
migration about A. D. 500; of the empire of the Saracens about 
A. D. 750; of the empire of Charlemagne at various periods; of 
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the Mediterranean lands at the time of the crusades; of France 
and England about the middle of the twelfth century. These teach 
through the eye what pages of reading matter would be required 
to tell. They are a very valuable addition to the book. 

We do not hesitate to say that no universal history so accurate 
and complete has ever been published in this country. While 
adapted to the school room, it is equally valuable to the private 
reader, and to every student of history, as a book of reference, 
whatever other historical works he may have upon his shelves. 


Meryer’s CoMMENTARY ON THE NEw Testament, Tim.—Hes.- 
Trrus.*—The appearance of this volume in the valuable series of 
Bible Student’s Library will be especially welcome from the fact 
that to it is devoted one of the most difficult portions of the New 
Testament writings. Those whose studies have led them to 
appreciate the peculiar difficulties connected with the Pastoral 
Epistles and Epistle to the Hebrews, will find the discussions of 
Drs. Huther and Liinemann of great help, while the excellent an- 
notations of the American Editor, Dr. Timothy Dwight, supply 
incidentally much valuable aid toward the solution of the vexed 
questions which these Epistles have raised. An admirable feature 
of the volume are the two introductions, that to the Pastoral 
Epistles by Dr. Huther and that to the Epistle to the Hebrews by 
Dr. Liinemann, each covering fifty pages and each characterized 
by great thoroughness and lucidity of treatment, fullness of in- 
formation and fairness of judgment. 

Dr. Huther gives an emphatic decision in favor of the genu- 
ineness of the Pastoral Epistles while his American Editor follows 
him, though we infer with a somewhat less confident opinion. 
Dr. Huther reaches as the result of his investigation the follow- 
ing conclusions: 1. The external testimonies are decidedly in 
favor of the authenticity of the Epistles. 2. The difficulty of 
bringing them into any period of the Apostle’s life disappears 
when we assume a second imprisonment at Rome. 3. The inter- 
nal peculiarity of the Epistles, though presenting much that is 
strange, presents nothing to testify against their authenticity. 


* Critical and Exegetical Hand-Book to the Epistles to Timothy and Titus; by Jou. 
Ep. Hutuer, Th.D., and to the Epistle to the Hebrews by Dr. Gorrties LUNE- 
MANN, with a preface and supplementary notes to the American Edition by Trmo- 
THY Dwieut, Professor of Sacred Literature in Yale College. Funk & Wagnalls. 
753 pp. 
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4, As there is no proof of a post-Apostolic date of these Epistles 
and as it is more difficult to prove in whole or in part how a forger 
could have written such Epistles, we must maintain their right to 
a place in the Canon as Pauline writings (pp. 58-9). 

For the Epistle to the Hebrews, Dr. Liinemann, after an elabo- 
rate discussion both of the external testimony regarding the 
Epistle and the internal phenomena it presents comes to the nega- 
tive conclusion that the Epistle to the Hebrews is neither directly 
nor indirectly a work of the Apostle Paul. The external evidence 
taken as a whole is not favorable to the Pauline authorship, while 
the considerations drawn from the Epistle itself, its doctrinal ideas, 
the style and manner of presentation of them, together with other 
features of the Epistle, compel the rejection of its authorship by 
Paul. Dr. Linemann maintains, however, that since the Epistle 
shows such affinity of thought with the Pauline type of teaching 
we must look for its author in some follower of the Apostle Paul 
and such a person Dr. Liinemann finds in Apollos. The conject- 
ure of Luther that Apollos wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, Dr. 
Liinemann maintains is the only correct one. 

Regarding the exegetical portion of the volume it is hardly 
necessary to do more than adduce the names of Meyer and his 
associates to give assurance that the work is done with eminent 
thoroughness and in a most unbiased and conscientious spirit. 
We are glad to notice that the American Editor has not been 
chary of his annotations, which comprise about one-sixth of the 
volume and follow very conveniently the appropriate sections. 
They are admirably chosen and no one who knows Dr. Dwight 
needs be assured that these annotations contain some of the most 
valuable matter in the volume and deserve the most appreciative 


attention. 
JOHN E, RUSSELL. 


Lorzz’s OvuTLINES OF THE PuiLosopHy OF RELIGION AND OF 
Practica, Pattosopuy.*—We have here the second and third 
volumes of the series of “ Outlines” of Lotze’s philosophy, which 
are being translated and edited by Prof. Ladd. The subjects 
treated are not so difficult for the work of the translator as that 
of the first volume, the “ Outlines of Metaphysics,” to which the 


* Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion. Dictated portions of the lectures of 
Herman Lotze. Translation edited by Gzorar T. Lapp, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale College. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1885. Outlines of Practical Phi- 
losophy. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1885. 
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New Englander has already directed attention. Nor are they so 
difficult of apprehension for the average student, whether in the 
German or the translation. The work of translating has been 
done in strong and accurate English. The object has been to 
reproduce the thought of the author with as little sacrifice of its 
peculiarities of form as possible. The reader can rely with 
utmost confidence upon the fidelity and accuracy with which 
the author’s thought has been grasped and rendered, and will be 
glad to be able to assure himself that there has been no sacrifice 
of precision of thought or peculiarity of expression for the sake 
of a more elegant and flexible English diction. 

Thoughtful people will be glad to know what the most pro- 
found and versatile and accomplished of recent philosophers 
thought upon the supremely important problems of religion and 
morality. They will no doubt, therefore, welcome these volumes 
more gratefully than others of the series, valuable as they may 
be. We have here a fuller statement of the author’s opinions on 
these subjects than is found eisewhere in his writings. Scattered 
intimations here and there in the Microcosmus only supplement 
the views here presented in connected form. “The Philosophy 
of Religion” discusses its theme from the point of view of natural 
religion, that is of rational reflection and of «esthetic and ethical 
sentiment and impulse. It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that Lotze does not believe in the possibility and reality of 
revelation. He distinctly admits the possibility of miracles (page 
108), and denies that we can determine speculatively the extent 
to which faith in them may be indulged. He seems also to 
recognize the reality as well as possibility of revelation (page 4). 
He recognizes in Christianity the truth of the divine sonship of 
Christ and acknowledges that it is “legitimate to regard the 
relation in which he stood to God, as absolutely unique, not only 
as to degree, but also as to its essential quality” (page 150). He, 
however, questions the strictly scientific value of such conceptions 
and regards them as “not at all adapted for the formation of 
speculative dogma.” He takes strong ground against Rational- 
ism. It is a peculiarity of his Theism that he denies the ration- 
alistic affirmation of the competence of reason alone to pronounce 
successfully upon the problems of religion, and allows the greater 
weight to the testimony of the esthetic and ethical nature. In- 
deed this is the center and life of his religious thinking. 

The “Practical Philosopny” is a particularly interesting dis- 
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cussion of questions of ethical and practical life. The first part 
is speculative, the second part deals with ethical principles as 
related to the individual person, the family, the intercourse of 
men, society, and the State. It is not, however, a treatise on 
Ethics, for according to Lotze’s view of the matter Ethics deals 
with conduct as related to moral disposition. Practical Philoso- 
phy embraces more than this. It deals with our relation to 
different forms of outward good and furnishes the rules by which 
they may be acquired and appropriated. It includes, therefore, 
questions of practical wisdom in the governance of life. Lotze 
here declares himself a believer in the reality of conscience as 
furnishing intuition of obligation, although he denies it the pos- 
session of a content independent of experience sufficient for devel- 
oping rules of conduct, and admits the truth, within limits, of 
the eudeemonistic idea of moral conduct. The value of his ethi- 
eal teaching lies just here. He admits what of truth there is in 
both the intuitional and empirical, or the rigoristic and eude- 
monistic schools. 

The thoughtful public will welcome with pleasure the remain- 
ing volumes of this series, of which those already issued are so 
suggestive of good promise. 


History or AnpoveR Seminary.*—This volume is interest- 
ing, not alone by its contents, but by reason of the singular out- 
side history encircling it. The beginnings of the work date back 
forty-six years, to 1839, though how much of it was then written 
does not clearly appear. The men of two generations, father and 
son, had this matter committed to their charge, and they have 
both passed to their rest. It is through the agency and over- 
sight of a grandson that the work now sees the light, after all 
the dangers it has escaped. Rev. George 8. Baker, son of Rev. 
Abijah R. and Harriet Newell (Woods) Baker, and grandson of 
Dr. Leonard Woods, senior, became the final editor of this work. 
He is an Episcopal clergyman, rector and superintendent of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 

A brief outline of the facts, which the editor has clearly nar- 
rated in his preface, is quite necessary to reveal the varied inter- 
ests which have so long been clustering about this manuscript. 

* History of Andover Theological Seminary. By the Rev. LEoNaRD Woops, D.D., 
first Abbot Professor of Christian Theology. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1885, 
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As already stated, as far back as 1839, Dr. Leonard Woods, 
then Abbot professor in Andover Seminary, was requested by the 
trustees of that institution to take in hand the preparation of this 
history. He was urged to do this because he had personally 
known the whole story of the origin and formation of the Semi- 
nary, as a living participant through all that long endeavor after 
unity and harmony. It certainly ought not to be thought strange 
that the managers and friends of the Seminary, through the years 
of its subsequent history, have, from time to time, had occasion 
to strike a compromise between opposing opinions and forces, 
when the first establishment of the institution was the result of a 
protracted struggle of this kind, ending at last in compromise, 
though we do not think any essential truth of the Gospel was 
thereby sacrificed. 

Dr. Woods, apparently, took some steps at that time toward 
writing this history. He had been professor thirty-one years 
when this request was made, and was becoming somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, having been born in 1774. But the Seminary 
was hardly ever more full of students than it was about the time 
this request was made, and it was hard for him to find leisure 
for miscellaneous writing. 

In 1846 he resigned his professorship after holding it thirty- 
eight years. Then for some years he was busily occupied in pre- 
paring his Lectures and Sermons for publication, and the History 
of the Seminary was still longer delayed. 

So matters moved on, until in 1851 there was a formal renewal, 
on the part of the trustees, of the request that Dr. Woods would 
write this history. His answer shows that he was then ready to 
undertake the task, and he proposed to execute his work on a 
more extended scale than he had at first marked out. He did 
set about his work vigorously, though he was then seventy-seven 
years of age. He had been careful to preserve all the corres- 
pondence which passed between himself and others during the 
long and weary negotiations preceding the founding of the Semi- 
nary. All other letters and documents bearing upon the general 
subject he had faithfully gathered and laid up. Of the six hun- 
dred and thirty-eight pages composing this volume, nearly two 
hundred are found in the Appendix, where all these letters and 
papers, which constitute the basis of authority on which his narra- 
tive rests, are arranged in their order. 

Nearly two hundred and forty pages are occupied with Part 
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Second, which begins with the Act of Incorporation of Phillips 
Academy in 1778, and embraces the official and documentary pa- 
pers belonging to the origin and growth both of the Academy 
and Seminary. 

No other individual, probably, has ever made such an extended 
collection of letters and documents, and for these memoranda 
alone this volume is of great value. 

In 1854, being warned that his end might be drawing near, he 
added some sentences to his will, giving over to his son, Leonard 
Woods, Jr., D.D., the manuscript history of Andover Seminary, 
if, at his death, it should be unfinished, with the request that the 
son should complete and publish it. 

Dr. Woods, Sr., died August 24, 1854, and the work was not 
wholly done. The manuscript passed to Leonard Woods, D.D., 
his son, President of Bowdoin College from 1839 to 1866. Dr. 
Leonard Woods, Jr., was a man of extraordinary mental refine- 
ment, of undoubted learning and genius, but one whose ideals 
were so high that he was slow and reluctant in his attempts to 
realize them. He had some plans for broadening the work beyond 
the ranges which his father proposed to himself, but he never rose 
to a sufficient strength of purpose really to close with and exe- 
cute his task. 

Not only did the manuscript remain unpublished, and, we 
judge, untouched year after year while in the keeping of Dr. 
Woods, but it came near perishing by a fire which broke out in 
his library. On this point we quote the editor’s own language : 

“On examining the papers which came thus into my possession, 
the task I had undertaken seemed impossible of accomplishment. 
Many portions of the manuscript were burned so as to be practi- 
cally useless, and I may truly say that had not my grandfather 
rewritten several of the chapters, and had not a kind Providence 
provided that where one portion of the manuscript was charred a 
duplicate chapter was found to take its place, this History, in the 
connected form in which it now appears, could never have been 
published. Considering the circumstances through which these 
papers came into my possession, I have not felt authorized to con- 
dense the chapters in some parts as I otherwise should have done. 
In the work now given to the public, I have scrupulously fol- 
lowed my grandfather’s manuscript, even omitting and marking 
with points ( ) those few words which were charred be- 
yond recognition.” 
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In a brief account of President Woods in the Bowdoin College 
Book very recently published, are some sentences about this dis- 
astrous fire. It seems that he had been busily at work preparing 
for the press such of his own writings as he wished to have pub- 
lished. The narrative referred to says: “With great diligence 
he was approaching the end of his enthusiastic labors, when a 
fire, August, 1873, consumed most of his library and manuscripts, 
He never recovered from that disaster.” 

Rev. Mr. Baker places the death of his uncle, Dr. Leonard 
Woods, Jr., in 1880. He died December 24, 1878, at the age of 
seventy-one. But when his death occurred, as he had no child 
to succeed him and take up his labors and cares, it became nee- 
essary, if this work was ever to see the light, that some literary 
executor should be appointed. The following sentence we quote 
from Mr. Baker’s preface : 

“In the year 1883 the various representatives of Dr. Woods’ 
family united in a petition to the Court of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts, in which my grandfather’s will was admitted to probate, 
to have one appointed trustee of these manuscripts and docu- 
ments, to publish them according to the provisions of my grand- 
father’s will.” ’ 

Such is the long and circuitous route by which this manuscript 
has at last found its way to the public. 

Our limits will not allow us to attempt anything of the nature 
of criticism. 


The following four volumes are among the abundant literary 
proofs, that what Professor Tyndall has called “the problem of 
problems of our age ”—namely, the problem of a satisfying relig- 
ion—is losing none of its ancient interest for the human mind. 
Of the four, that by Count Goblet d’Alviella, The Contemporary 
Evolution of Religious Thought in England, America and India, 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1886, in a translation by J. 
Moden), is the most considerable and instructive. The author, 
himself “unattached to any Church,” has undertaken an extensive 
and sympathetic study of the various modern attempts made by two 
branches of one great race—Anglo-Saxon and Hindoo—to adjust 
their religious convictions, and to satisfy their religious needs, in ac- 
cordance with scientific discoveries and philosophic tendency. His 
remarks on men, opinions, and books, with which we are just at 
this time kept familiar, will be found particularly attractive to 
Americans. Count d’Alviella is Professor of Comparative Theol- 
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ogy in the University of Brussels. His book is designed to be— 
as we might expect—a study in comparative religion. The small- 
est net result of religious conviction which, in his judgment, re- 
mains unshaken for the reason to rest upon is summed up in the 
following four propositions (p. 316) :— 

1. The positive existence of a Supreme Reality which reveals 
itself in consciousness but which transcends all definition. 

2. Our constant state of dependence upon this reality, in which 
we live, move, and have our being. 

8. The certainty that this power manifests its action by fixed 
and general laws. 

4, A connecting link of some kind between this action and the 
tendency which prompts us to do our duty. 

It is instructive to compare these propositions with those which 
Lotze, from the philosophical point of new, declares are character- 
istic convictions of every religious apprehension of the world 
(“Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion,” p. 137.) 

1. “Ethical laws we designate as the will of God. 

2. Individual finite spirits we designate not as products of 
nature, but as children of God. 

8. Actuality we designate not asa mere course of the world, but 
as a kingdom of God.” 

It appears to be the hope of Count d’Alviella that some har- 
mony of religious sentiment, if not of religious opinion, may be 
reached by reducing each system of belief to that minimum of 
convictions which is to be found in them all. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether any reconciliation can be effected in this way. It 
seems to us much more likely that that form of belief which is 
richest and most comprehensive of all, will free itself from all un- 
necessary and harmful accretions, and absorb all the others; be- 
cause it alone comprehends what is true and beautiful in them 
all,—comprehends thus much and much more. 

Scientific Theism (Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1885) is by 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, a thinker and writer to whom the 
author of the preceding work refers. His book is a collection and 
expansion of various addresses and articles. Its design, too, is to 
furnish a religious belief which shall satisfy the reason and heart 
ofman. Mr. Abbot would accomplish this object by carrying out 
a philosophical principle which he denominates the “ Objectivity 
of Relations,” (p. ix). The result is Scientific Theism, which is 
more than a philosophy ; “it is a religion, it is a gospel, it is the 
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Faith of the Future.” But what provision the author would 
make by way of a religion for that great multitude who know lit- 
tle of science and nothing of philosophy, we find it hard even to 
conceive. Will they in time be educated into the condition 
where health and joy are consistent with such extreme altitude? 
Or must they permanently occupy another and inferior position? 

Both the other two books are polemical and directed against 
religious views of the general kind which are favorably regarded 
by Count d’Alviella. One of them (Religion without God, and 
God without Religion, by Wm. Arthur. Bemrose and Sons, 
London, 1885), is an acute criticism of “ positivism and Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison,” prompted by the recent controversy of this gentle- 
man with Mr. Spencer in the pages of the Nineteenth Century. 
The author is of the opinion that each of these antagonists, as well as 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen, who took part in the same controversy, is 
triumphant in the attack, but vanquished when himself attacked 
in turn. In short, each one of the three is left demolished after 
being set upon by the others. Harrison and Spencer are character- 
ized as advocating “Religion without God”; Stephen as repre- 
senting “ God without Religion.” The chief value of the book 
consists in its clear and authentic statement of the religious tenets 
of that absurd and much overrated writer and thinker, Auguste 
Comte. It seems to us that nothing is necessary, in order to strip 
Mr. Comte of all influence upon the religious opinion of sane 
minds, but to make known precisely what it was that he taught. 
This Mr. Arthur does for us once more. Mr. Harrison, and all 
the admirers of Comte, have always been, for good reasons, sensi- 
tive about having the vail raised from before the real presence of 
their master. 

The Final Science or Spiritual Materialism (Funk and Wag- 
nalls, New York, 1885) is an anonymous work whose intent labors 
under the great disadvantage of being half concealed and half re- 
vealed, and both in clumsy fashion. To attempt a whole book of 
suppressed satire is at best a doubtful expedient,—especially 
when the satire is of rather a coarse kind. Real materialists, or 
persons inclining that way, are little likely to be helped by this 
expedient; and it is not impossible that certain goodish but igno- 
rant readers, lighting upon the book, might take it in good faith 
and be persuaded to embrace materialism,—if only they should 
refrain from reading the names of the publishers. 











